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OUR LAST CAMP ON THE ROSEBUD 
Edited by Edward S. Luce 


The years immediately following the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn River, June 25-26, 1876, were filled with controversy. Ac- 
cusations of both Indians and white men were mingled with de- 
fense of friends and favorites. Though counted among the slain 
Brevet Major General George A. Custer was the most common 
recipient of charges whether just or unjust. 

As time passed and his widow's personal grief began to 
soften, she gathered her courage to defend and ] 


] areicnm +hre 
id acclaim the 
= . tine f sus husband. M FT et ee ee pe 
name of her famous husband. any of Custer’s friends and ad- 
»% 1 ¢£ vr *#} nrre ] _ } 4 sarri? hie uriAnur 
mirers emerged from the past and ventured to write his widow. 
f ong (se ° ~ ~~ - . —T. | ~} ley f } ~ Lina 
Mrs uster was most gracious and appreciative of these kind 
words and small details which would tell the story of her husband 
while he was in the field. She answered these letters meti 
ly, sometimes even enclosing a photograph f “her 
x¢ ra 

VATI1N4 - ‘5 Tt’ we ol ure “ — . £ on } Sev +} TTr J 
William O. Taylor was a private in the Seventh ited 

¢ . ror) r els: y , kK- ] 1 urere vy ' y 7 
wt Cavalry during the battle but was fortunate enough tc 
irvive. He was a little known soldier but prompted by admira 
tion for his former regimental commander, he t sougnt ut 
Mrs. Custer through correspondence. Her collection of papers 
virs uster througn rresponaence. rie! uection if papers 


ntains three letters from Mr. 
tion to history.’ In one letter, Mr. Taylor displays his honesty 


md sense of humor when he says “But | hope, after making a 


Tav!l whic rad their contrib) 
lfaylor which add their ntribu 


thorough study, to find some additional light, on certain phases 
of that battle which so far have been obscure, especially Reno’s 
‘harge, in which I charged about as fast as any of the rest, if I 
had not I might not be here today.” 

The one letter in which we have especial interest at this time, 
transmitted a short description of the last camp made by the 
Seventh Cavalry before they marched over the divide and into the 
Little Big Horn Valley. This site was on the right bank of the 
Rosebud Creek near the present location of Busby, Montana, 
where they went into camp about sundown on June 24. 


‘Mrs. Elizabeth Bacon Custer bequeathed her large collection of papers and 
artifacts to the Custer Battlefield National Monument. She died at her home 


in New York City on April 6, 1933. 
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We have found no other description parallel to the incident 
related by Mr. Taylor. Perhaps it seemed inconsequential as 
compared with overshadowing events of the succeeding two 
days. In any event, we present this interesting account of human 
interest as written by Mr. Taylor. 





Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer 
Monroe, Mich. 


Dear Madam, 

Many years ago |! took the liberty to send you some clip- 
pings relating to your late husband, and also some Arbutus, 
slight tokens of my loyalty to the memory of Gen. Custer whom 
as a member of Troop M, 7th Cav. I followed from Jan. 1872 un- 
til his untimely death.” Those sad days in June 1876 are ever in 
my mind, and I again take the liberty to address you, and send a 
brief account of a little incident that happened on our march up 
the Rosebud, an incident that has remained fresh in my memory 
and always seemed very touching. I do not think it has ever 
appeared in print for it may not have been noticed, or remem- 
bered by other members of the Regt—as it was by myself, so it 
may be something new to you and perhaps slightly interesting. 
There is much more in it than I am able to express. Were I rich 
I would go out there, take a Photographer with me and locating 
the spot, which I think I could do without any trouble, have some 
photographs taken, then seeking the aid of an artist, another 
Remington if I could, have a Picture made that would be worth 
to me, all that it could cost. But alas, I am not rich, not even well 
enough off to be in Monroe on June 4th, but my thought will be 
there all day, and sometime I may receive a picture of the statue.’ 

Wishing you the fullest measure of success and happiness 


I am as ever most loyally and sincerely yours 
l 


Orange, Mass. 
Formerly of the 7th Cav.) 


* William O. Taylor enlisted January 17, 1872 in Troy, New York and was assigned 
to Company M, 7th U. S. Car joined on February 14. He was 
transferred from Company M 1t m 1y A of the same regiment on February 

17, 1876 taking up duty with his new company on March 1, 1876 where he 

D. T., January 17, 1877 at the expiration 





served until discharged at Fort Rice 





of his 5 year term of service. Muster and Pay Rolls, Seventh U. S. Cavalry. 
*In Monroe, Michigan, on June 4, 1910, an equestrian statue of General George 
Armstrong Custer was unveiled. Mr suster was present and took part in the 


ceremonies. Monroe had been the home of both General and Mrs. Custer. 
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Orange, Mass. 
May 29th 1910 


“Our Last Camp on the Rosebud” 


It was about sundown on the 24th of June and we had 
marched nearly Thirty miles along the river following a trail that 
seemed to grow larger and fresher as we advanced. Emerging 
from a heavy growth of timber into an opening the command 
went into camp in one of the most beautiful spots that we had 
yet seen. On our right rose a high and for a short distance al- 
most perpendicular Bluff.“ Between that and the river some two 
or three hundred away,’ were great masses of Wild Rose bushes 
in full bloom, with here and there a tree to add to the park 
like effect. It was easy to see how the river came by its name, 


Rosebud, fringed as it was with fragrent Rose bushes and low 
willows; it was just such a place for a camp that Custer was in 
the habit of selecting, when possible, a spot of great beauty,’ It 
has ever seemed to me most fitting that what was to be the last 
camp for so many should be such a beautiful place. 


The horses having been fed and rubbed down the men pre- 
pared their frugal supper, a cup of hot coffee and a few hardtack,’ 
the fires were then put out* and most of the men spreading down 
their piece of Shelter tent and Blanket a few yards in rear of 
their horses, lay down as they supposed for a nights rest. My 
troop was quite near to Custers Headquarters which consisted of 
a single A tent close up to the high bluff and facing the river. 
Before the tent he sat for a long time alone, and apparently in 
deep thought. I was lying on my side a short distance away, 
facing him. Was it my fancy, or the gathering twlight, that made 
me think he looked very sad, an expression I had never seen on 
his face before, were his thoughts far away, back to Fort Lincoln 


Capt. E. S. Godfrey wrote ‘About sundown we went into camp under the cover 
of a bluff, so as to hide the command as much as possible.” ‘Custer’s Last 
Battle,’ Century Magazine, January, 1892, 366. 

* Mr. Taylor omitted the unit of measure which-could have been either feet or yards. 

* Lieutenant Wallace makes this diary entry: ‘June 24, 1876—.... At 7:45 p.m. 

we encamped on the right bank of Rosebud .. . Soil in valley very good, and 
in many places grazing fine. Timber scattering, principally elder and ash. 
Hills rough and broken, and thickly covered with pines. Weather clear and 
warm.” Report of the Secretary of War, 1877, Vol. II, Pt. II, 1377. 
It hadn't been much of a supper” recalled First Sergeant Charles Windolph. 
Frazier and Robert Hunt, | Fought With Custer, 73. 
*Godfrey wrote "The fires were ordered to be put out as soon as supper was 
ee "Century Magazine, January 1892, 366. 
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where he had left a most beloved wife, and was he feeling a 
premonition of what was to happen on the morrow.” 

His reverie, if such it was, was soon broken by the gathering 
number of Officers at his tent for certain instructions.” As the 
party broke up a small group of the younger Officers stopped 
near the Bivouac of one of their number and soon the words of 
“Annie Laurie,”” with a low sad cadence, came to my ears, fol- 
lowed shortly by “Little Footsteps Soft and Gentle,” and “The 
Good Bye at the Door,”’ ending with the ‘Doxolegy,’’ Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow, a most strange song for Soldiers 
to sing on an Indian trail? Was it not something in the nature of 
a prayer, coming from those generally light-hearted cavaliymen 
and born of an unconscious premonition of the sad fate that so 
soon awaited may of them. But as the last words of the Dox- 
olegy died away, as if to throw off their gloomy feelings they 
added, “for he is a jolly good fellow that nobody can deny.” ” 


® After the smoke, dust and sound of firing had cleared, those of the soldiers who 
escaped death at the Battle of the Little Big Horn River began to reconstruct 
preceding events. Some recalled certain incidents which in retrospect most 
surely had been omens of tragedy and defeat. 

Lieutenant Wallace had confided his premonition of General Custer’s death 
even before they reached the Little Big Horn Valley. Both Lieutenants Edgerly 
and Godfrey wrote of incidents interpreted by Lieutenant Wallace as forebod- 
ing such ill. The General's ‘‘talk’’ and manner were not normal. He seemed 
to seek confidence and approval of his subordinates which was contrary to 
his former self-reliance. On June 24, during a halt, the General's headquarters 
flag was blown down, falling to the rear. Most certainly this was forewarn- 
ing of misfortune. 

W. S. Edgerly Narration of the March of General Geo. A. Custer and the 7th 
Cavalry from the Yellowstone River to Sitting Bull's Camp on the Little Big 
Horn River and of the Battle of the Little Big Horn, 2. E. S. Godfrey, ‘Custer’s 
Last Battle,"” Century Magazine, January 1892, 365-366. 

” This officer's gathering is confirmed by a number of those present. Godfrey gives 
the most complete account of the meeting: 

“Lieutenant Hare and myself lay down about 9:30 to take a nap; when 
comfortably fixed we heard someone say, ‘He’s over there by that tree.’ As 
that described our locality pretty well, I called out to know what was wanted, 
and the reply came: ‘The General's compliments and wants to see all the 
officers at headquarters immediately.’ So we gave up our much-needed rest 
and groped our way through horse herds, over sleeping men, and through 
thickets of bushes trying to find headquarters. No one could tell us, and as 
all fires and lights were out we could not keep our bearings. We finally 
espied a solitary candle-light, toward which we traveled, and found most of 
the officers assembled at the General's bivouac. . . We then returned to our 
troops, except Lieutenant Hare, who was put on duty with the scouts.” 
Century Magazine, January 1892, 366. 

"This seems to be the only mention of camp singing on the night of June 24. 
On the expedition singing around the camp-fire until “taps” had been more or 
less an accepted procedure. The night of June 22, orders had been given 
that trumpet-signals were to be discontinued and an effort was made to re- 
strain unnecessary noises in order to avoid detection by the Indians. However, 
Mr. Taylor notes that they sang “with a low sad cadence” which might not 
have disturbed sleeping men nor impressed those who may have heard. 
Century Magazine, January 1892, 361, 365, and Report of the Secretary of War, 
1877, Vol. II, Pt. II, 1377. 
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Rather irreverant it seemed to me at the time, but reverence of a 
religious nature is not altogether a Soldier’s Characteristic. A 
few “good-nights,’’ and they sought their rest and an unusual 
quietness settled over the camp, broken only by the stamping of 
a horse or the note of some night bird. Our rest was of short 
duration however for about 11-30 we were again on the move 
leaving the valley of the Rosebud and heading for the Little Big 
Horn.” 

“Oh stream so far away, Oh Hills so bleak and gray, 

Thro moist eyes I seem to see that field again today, 

Where on the ground thick strewn with sage, 

My comrades, scattered lay.” 





Wm O. Taylor 
“ Lieutenant Wallace notes that they were ordered to be ready to move at mid 
night but did not get off until about 1 a. m. Report of the Secretary of War, 
377. 


1877, Vol. II, Pt. II, 1377 
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THE CUSTER BATTLEFIELD MUSEUM 
By Harry B. Robinson 
I — EXHIBIT STORY OF THE BATTLE 


“These men and 250 of their comrades were killed here in 
battle June 25 and 26, 1876." Thus reads the key label of the first 
exhibit in the museum at Custer Battlefield National Monument. 
These words are flanked by photographs of Lt. Colonel George A. 
Custer and 12 other casualties of the famous battle. 

A still more engaging and rare part of this panel exhibit is a 
“Tribune Extra’’—a copy of one of the first published accounts of 
the battle which appeared in the Bismarck Tribune, Bismarck, 
North Dakota, July 8, 1876. ‘‘Massacred” reads the headline. 

General Custer and 261 Men the Victims. No Officer or Man of 

Companies Left to Tell the Tale.” The museum visitor thus finds 
himself confronted with the tragic news of July 8, 1876. This intro- 
ductory panel exhibit is on the wall of the exhibit room to the left 
of the entrance. Straight ahead and just to the right is a diorama 
of “‘Custer’s Last Stand”, an artist's portrayal of the battle in its 
last stages.’ 

This is the focal exhibit of the entire museum. It faces the 
visitor as he enters the room and sets the theme for the whole 
series. The diorama shows the battlefield as seen from beside 
the monument on Custer Hill looking toward the valley of the 
Little Bighorn. Custer stands in the foreground beside his battle 
flag and within a rough semi-circle of dead horses. He has turned 
eastward in the direction from which he must have expected re- 
inforcements and is in the act of firing his revolver at an Indian 
partially hidden in the grass. Around Custer are about 40 of his 
men including several officers, not all of them visible in the 
diorama. Several are already killed or wounded. The others 
lie or crouch behind the dead horses, firing at the enemy. The 


D 


This diorama and all other exhibits in the museum were prepared by the staff of 
he National Park Service Museum Laboratory. (For “Last Stand” paintings 
refer to footnote 2). This is believed to be the only diorama ever prepared to 
illustrate the Custer Battle with the exception of one by Dwight Franklin which 
was later dismantled. (Refer to illustration opposite p. 350, Frederic F. Van 
ie Water, Glory-Hunter, New York, 1934). A ‘‘Cyclorama of Gen. Custer’s Last 
fight’ painted by E. Pierpont and staff was displayed in Boston in 1889. 
[Robert Taft, ‘Historical Record of the Old West.’ The Kansas Historical Quar- 


terly, XVI, 4 CNov. 1946), pp. 386-387]. 
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Indians surrounding this group are creeping up through the grass. 
Beyond them many mounted Indians are riding between the bat- 
tleground and the distant encampment in the valley. Glimpses 
can be caught of the bodies of men from Troops E and C where 
they were killed farther down the hill. 

After viewing these rather shocking opening exhibits, the 
visitor is placed in a receptive mood for a recapitulation of the 
Custer Battle story as told by the next ten exhibit units. Listed be- 
low are the titles of these: 

Why The Battle Was Fought 

The Army Moves In 

Custer on The March 

Cavalry Arms and Equipment [ See Plate I ] 

The Indian Encampment [ See Plate II ] 

Indian Weapons [ See Plate III ] 

Custer Divides His Forces 

What Happened To Custer 

The Beginning and End of The Battle [ See Plate IV ] 

After The Battle [ See Plate V ] 

The Indian story is told by an introductory panel exhibit, four 


The purposes of these 


17 


standard wall 
exhibits are to tell who the Indians were that participated in the 
Custer Battle; to emphasize the characteristics of the Indian war- 


es, and one table case. 


crys 
CUS 


rior—his war motives, practices, and honors; and to stress the im- 


portance of magic in the Indian's life. These exhibits are titled: 


Fruitless Victory; The Hostile Indians; Indian Warriors; Indian 
Medicine: The Crow Indians, and Warriors Who Fought Custer. 

d in three wall cases 
and one floor case. These exhibits include: Custer at West Point 
ate VI]: Custer In the Civil War; Custer On The Plains 


; pee : ' 
The story of Custers military career is tc 


The museum also has a series of exhibits on the 7th Cavalry. 


II—-THE ORIENTATION ROOM 
(agi Se) 

The circulation pattern permits the visitor to pass directly from 
the exhibit room to an orientation room and thence out of the 
building without retracing his steps. The orientation room might 
well be called an observation room, inasmuch as it is glass en- 
closed on three sides, thus permitting a sweeping view of the 
battlefield from Custer Hill with its fenced-in monument and mark- 
ers on the left to the valley of the Little Bighorn River on the right. 
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The major feature of this room is a topographic model of the 
terrain from Reno Creek to Custer Hill. This model will be used 
in explaining the movements of the battle and relating them to 
the landscape visible from the museum. 

On the one solid wall of the room are exhibited photographic 
reproductions of seven of the more famous paintings of the Custer 
Battle. Since there were no white survivors to tell the story, 
obviously all illustrations of the battle are imaginary. However, 
today there is sufficient source material available to permit a 








[ Plate III] 
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critical factual examination of these various pictures. For ex- 
ample, there were no sabers used nor full dress uniforms worn 
in the battle, and Custer’s long hair had been shorn. The taking 
of scalps, the mutilating and stripping of the bodies did not take 
place during the heat of the battle. Custer was not likely the last 
survivor. These and other inaccuracies depicted in the various 
paintings are pointed out by the labels below the reproductions 


[ Plate IV] 
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or will be explained by museum personnel who give interpretive 
talks in the orientation room.’ 


III — THE BUILDING 


The building, which is actually a combined museum and ad- 
ministration center, is located on the Battlefield approximately 
half way between the National Cemetery and Custer Hill—not 
over 200 yards from the latter. Its long axis lies generally in an 
east-west direction with the main entrance facing northward. It is 
a one story, reinforced concrete structure of contemporary design. 


* Robert Taft discusses the Custer “Last Stand” paintings in “The Pictorial Record 

f the Old West,’ Kansas Historical Quarterly, XVI, 4, November, 1946: 
The reproductions that are exhibited are listed below with discussions based 
largely on the above source. 

Custer’s Last Rally by John Mulvany, 1881. The original—20 x 11 feet. 
Painted and first displayed in Kansas City; altered somewhat in Boston, same 
year. Reproduced by the Chicago Lithographic and Engraving Co., 1890. Now 
in possession of the H. K. Heinz Company, Pittsburg. Although Mulvany 
visited the battlefield, interviewed Sioux participants, and studied U. S. Cavalry 
dress and equipment, the terrain of his painting does not conform to the lo- 
cation where the action took place, and he erroneously shows Custer with a 
saber and blue coat. 

Custer’s Last Fight by John A. Elder, 1884. Location of original unknown. 
The use of sabers is erroneous. Although an Indian is posed in the foreground 
as if to kill Custer, the General was actually killed by bullets. 

Custer’s Last Fight by Cassidy Adams, 1886. Original—9'6" x 16'5"— 
painted in St. Louis for two associate members of the St. Louis Art Club for 
exhibitions which proved unprofitable. Sold to a St. Louis saloon keeper from 
whose estate it was acquired in 1888 by the Anheuser-Busch firm in settle- 
ment of a $35,000 debt. Adolphus Busch presented the painting to the Seventh 
Regiment U. S. Cavalry. It was destroyed by fire in the Post Officers’ Club, 
Fort Bliss, Texas, June 13, 1946. 

Custer’s Last Fight painted and lithographed by Otto Becker, 1895, from the 
original Cassilly Adams painting. Copyrighted in the name of Adolphus 
Busch, 1896. Original painting—-24”" x 40"—now on display at the offices of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., in St. Louis. This painting—best known of all-—-owes 
its fame chiefly to the many lithographic reproductions distributed by Anheuser- 
Busch. Although Becker improved on both the terrain and action of the 
Adams painting he shows erroneously the use of sabers and Custer with 
long hair. 

Custer’s Last Stand (see frontispiece) by Edgar S. Paxton, who started the 
painting in the early 1890's, displayed it at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, 
and brought it to its present state in 1899. The original—5S’ x 9’—now hangs 
in the Elks Temple, Missoula, Montana. It includes portraits of several mem- 
bers of Custer’s command (taken from photographs) and outstanding Indians. 
The painter made particular study of details, most of which are fairly accurate. 
However, he erroneously shows Custer wearing his buckskin jacket, which 
actually had been removed before the encagement. 

General Custer’s Last Battle by Elk Eber, 1926. Original in the Karl May 
Museum, Dresden, Germany. The painter's father was a German and his 
mother a Sioux who as a young Indian girl had witnessed the battle. The 
painting is based on stories told by the Indian mother to her son. The type 
of guidon shown in the painting may be questioned but other details are good. 

Custer’s Last Fight by W. R. Leigh, 1939. Original painting—6'%2’ x 10%'— 
now at the Woolaroc Museum, Frank Phillips’ ranch, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
The foreground is devoted to the attack made by the Indians, with the soldiers 
silhouetted in the background amid dust and smoke. The bonneted rider in 
the extreme foreground is Chief Gall. 
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The visitor enters into a lobby. To the left is the exhibit room 
( 22’ x 50’), to the right and straight ahead are three administrative 
offices. The one on the immediate right is the Historian's office. 
In connection with it is a display case for sales literature, 
also a very fine library of Custeriana and related subjects. A 
stairway leads to the basement in which may be found two public 
rest rooms, furnace room, photographic dark room, two work 
rooms, and a vault (in which is kept valuable collections). 


IV — THE COLLECTIONS 


There have been a number of individual donors of one or 
more items. A listing of these is given at the entrance to the ex- 
hibit room. Discussed below are some of the more valuable 
collections: 

Big Horn County collection. Acquired in 1946. It consists 
of Custer’s buckskin suit, guns, and other artifacts related to the 
battle. It was exhiibted for years in the county library, Hardin, 
Montana. After its acquisition by the National Park Service it 
was exhibited (until the museum was built) in the Superin- 
tendent'’s former office quarters. 

Col. William H. C. Bowen collection. Donated 1949, by Miss 
Gladys Bowen, Portland, Oregon, daughter of Colonel Bowen. 
It consists of rare library materials, including books, magazines, 
clippings, maps, and photographs pertaining to the Battle of the 
Little Bighorn and related subjects. Colonel Bowen served in 
the U. S. Army, in Montana and the Dakotas from 1876 to 
about 1894. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer collection. Bequeathed to the Na- 
tional Park Service by terms of Mrs. Custer’s will. Acquired in 
“safe keeping” status, 1943, permanent possession in 1951. This 
is the most valuable collection in the museum and the basis on 
which the museum was authorized and constructed. It contains 
17,620 items including General Custer’s uniforms, many personal 
effects, personal and official correspondence, and photographs. 

Dr. James M. DeWolf collection. Donated by Dr. Verne A. 
Dodd, son of Dr. DeWolf's widow. The collection consists of 
DeWolfe’'s diary, March 10-June 24, 1876, and letters written to his 
wife during the same period. These materials possess much valu- 
able information about the movement of Custer’s troops from prior 
to the time of their departure from Fort Abraham Lincoln to the day 
before the battle. 

Capt. Francis M. Gibson collection. Donated in 1942 by Mrs. 
Katherine Gibson Fougera, author of the book, With Custer’s Cav- 
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Is the ee of Terry and Gibbon advanced up the 
Bighorn on June 26, the Indians stopped their 
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alry, and daughter of Captain Gibson, commander of Troop G 
during the Battle of the Little Bighorn. The collection consists 
of sabers, letters, photographs, and most important of all, the 
bullet-pierced notebook of Lieutenant Donald McIntosh, and Cap- 
tain Gibson's letter to his wife after the battle. The latter is be- 
lieved to be the first letter received by any person at Fort Abra- 
ham Lincoln after the battle. It contains a graphic description of 
various phases of the battle. Captain Gibson and Lieutenant Mc- 
Intosh were married to sisters. 

Dr. Thomas B. Marquis collection. Donated in 1942 by the 
daughters of Mr. Marquis—Mrs. Minnie Ellen Marquis Hastings 
and Mrs. Anna Rose Octavia Marquis Heil. In the 1920's Dr. 
Marquis made friendly inquiries among the old-time Indians, 
mainly the Northern Cheyennes, and from them he was able to 
acquire this fine collection and obtain data for his book, A Warrior 
Who Fought Custer. 

For several years before his death, Dr. Marquis had this col- 
lection on public display at his Indian Museum in Hardin, Mon- 
tana. The collection—well over 100 articles—includes valuable 
Cheyenne artifacts, photographs, maps, correspondence, Indian 
drawings, and a number of 7th U. S. Cavalry items taken from 
soldiers on the field of battle. 

Gen. Anson C. Mills collection. Donated in 1951 by Mrs. 
R. E. Cotter, Jr., granddaughter of General Mills. This collection 
consists principally of artifacts captured by Mills at the Battle of 
Slim Buttes from Sioux participants in the Custer Battle. In the 
collection is a tattered stars and stripes guidon used by Custer’s 
troops. 

I. D. O'Donnell collection. Donated in 1944 by Mr. I. D. 
O'Donnell, Billings, Montana. Mr. O'Donnell, through years of 
association with Private John Burkman (‘Old Neutriment”), 7th 
U. S. Cavalry, body servant of General Custer, wrote the book 
Old Neutriment. The collection consists of the personal notes 
used in preparing this book, and clippings and slides pertaining 
to Custer Battlefield. 

Office of Indian Affairs collection. Acquired in 1951 from 
the Sioux Indian Museum, Rapid City, South Dakota. The collec- 
tion includes fourteen Sioux artifacts. 

General James F. Weston collection. Donated in 1942 by Mrs. 
Weston. General Weston served with the 7th U. S. Cavalry as a 
Lieutenant under General Custer from August 9, 1867, to Novem- 
ber 24, 1875, but had left the regiment seven months prior to the 
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Custer Battle. The collection consists of General Weston’s war 
medals, and of more importance to the Custer Museum, a Troop D, 
7th Cavalry guidon. 

Sgt. Charles Windolph collection. Donated in 1950 by Mrs. 
G. C. Fehliman, daughter of Sergeant Windolph. The collection 
consists principally of Sergeant Windolph’s war medals and 
papers. Among these is a Congressional Medal of Honor, and a 
Purple Heart with service bar and lapel pin. The latter was pre- 
sented to him in 1946 on his 95th birthday, for wounds received 
in the Battle of the Little Bighorn. 


V— MUSEUM AND ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY 


A concerted effort toward obtaining a public building at Cus- 
ter Battlefield began in 1923. Senator Walsh of Montana intro- 
duced a bill on December 6 (S 323, 68 Cong., 1 sess.) “to pro- 
vide for building and furnishing a building at Custer Battlefield 
National Cemetery for use as an office for the custodian and for 
the convenience and comfort of the public.” Although this bill 
(which never passed) made no mention of a museum it appears 
to have been the ‘opening wedge” on which Mrs. Custer and other 
interested parties based their efforts in succeding months toward 
a museum building. 

It appears that Mrs. Custer, acting independently and with- 
out knowledge of Senator Walsh's bill, had planned to initiate 
action fora museum. Believing that something definite should be 
presented, she had an architect prepare modest building plans, 
and with these in hand called upon Senator Walsh in December, 
1923. It was then that Mrs. Custer first learned of the bill that 
Senator Walsh was sponsoring. Mrs. Custer mentions her visit 
with Senator Walsh, also discusses the type of museum she had in 
mind in a letter to David Hilger, a Montana newspaper man the 
following Spring. The letter follows: 

Cosmopolitan Club, May 2nd [1924] 


Mr. David Hilger 


My dear Mr. Hilger. 

Thank you for your prompt reply to my letter. It gives me courage 
to write to you of a scheme that grows more interesting to me as time 
goes on, especial]v as the whole country has been awakened of our 
frontiersmen, by the cinema of "The Covered Wagon.” The collection of 
genuine costumes and articles used by the pioneers also made me feel 
that there are still such souvenirs of the old life to be had. I have had 
in mind some sort of a memorial hall on the Battlefield of the Little Big 
Horn to commemorate the frontiersmen as well as our soldiers. On my 
way South I stopped in Washington and went to see Senator Walsh. I was 
told that I must take something definite to show in explaining the scheme. 
An architect made me a sketch and plan with statistics of an adobe 
building—small and very simple. 
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To my great relief the Senator took from his desk, a bill which had 
been referred to the Committee on Military Affairs—asking for ‘a build- 
ing on the National Cemetery for the Custodian and convenience of the 
public.” As the battlefield is some distance from Hardin there is no 
resting place for those who take their dead for interment. 

I have done nothing miore nor have I written to Senator Walsh as 
the winter has been enough to disable him physically and mentally. 
But I hope that once this proposed building is built, there may be addi- 
tions—a real museum of frontier objects—letters, pictures, and perhaps 
some of the clothing and farming utensils and possibly a covered 
wagon. In outlining this plan I have not taken time to prepare anything 
for publication. Indeed I think it unwise, for, if the bill Senator Walsh 
has prepared passes—it will then be possible for the western news- 
papers to take up the plan for an addition to the small building which 
the Senator now has. But 1 am writing hoping, with your large ac- 
quaintance in Helena and over the State you may enlist interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Elizabeth B. Custer 


Mrs. Custer no doubt had discussed her plans and Senator 
Walsh's bill with Nelson A. Miles, Lt. General, U. S. Army, when 
she was in Washington, for on December 19, 1923, General Miles 
adaressed the following letter to the ‘Honorable Senators and 
Members of Congress”: 


Gentlemen: 

I am informed it is the intention of the authorities to erect a Memorial 
Building on the battlefield of the Little Big Horn in Montana, where 
General Custer fought the confederated hostile Indians, and where the 
General and the troops immediately with him were massacred by the 
savages June 25th, 1876. 

During the Civil War, General Custer had a brilliant record as a 
distinguished cavalry leader and in many campaigns and battles be- 
came renowned as an able and successful commander. After that long 
and desperate war, he served several years on the western frontier where 
he was active in campaigns and engagements against hostile Indians. 

Immediately following the battle and massacre on the Little Big Horn, 
my command was ordered to that region of country, and after several 
severe campaigns and battles, lasting a year and four months, the In- 
dians surrendered in February, 1877. In 1878, I visited the Little Big 
Horn battlefield taking with me twenty-five of the most prominent Sioux 
and Cheyenne warriors who had surrendered to me, and who had been 
in the battle and knew perfectly the position and disposition of the hostile 
Indians engaged. Their evidence was proof positive that the appalling 
disaster to General Custer and the five troops with him was not his 
fault, and that if his orders had been obeyed he would have been vic- 
torious. No commanding officer can win victories with seven-twelfths 
f his command remaining out of the engagement when wiihin sound 
of his rifle shots. That engagement illustrates the bravery, fortitude and 
sacrifice that has been given to rescue that vast western region of our 
country from barbarism to enlightened progressive civilization. 

A commodious Memorial Building that would store the trophies and 
shelter the thousands of friends who visit the grounds is much needed 
and would be a fitting tribute from our people and government, to the 
heroes who have given their lives to the welfare of both. 

I earnestly recommend that forty thousand dollars be appropriated 
for that purpose. 

I have the honor to remain, 
With great respect. 
Nelson A. Miles 
Lt. General U. S. Army 


Throughout 1924 Mrs. Custer dnd her friends must have writ- 
ten to a number of influential people in the interest of the museum 
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project. On March 8, 1924, E. G. Toomey, a Helena attorney, rep- 
resenting the American Legion of Montana, wrote to Mrs. Custer: 


It has come to the attention of certain members of the American 
Legion of Montana that Gen. Nelson A. Miles and Mrs. Custer 


have recently brought to the attention of the Congress .... the propriety 
of erecting a permanent monument to General Custer... .on the Custer 


Battlefield. 

This movement has awakened a very hearty and sympathetic re- 
sponse in the minds of members of the American Legion of Montana, and 
the undersigned addresses this letter to General Miles and Mrs. Custer 
to ask what aid, if any, the American Legion of Montana, can be, in 
securing for General Custer the recognition due him 

What congressional committee has the matter under consideration 
and what could best be done by the American Legion of Montana to 
advance the matter. 


On October 8, 1924, J. B. Case, Federal Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, a cousin of Mrs. Custer wrote to Governor 
Joseph M. Dixon of Montana: 


Recalling the pleasant meeting and acquaintance with you at the 

portrayal of the Custer Battle three years ago, I fully appreciate the 
interest you have taken and expect you will take, in helping secure a 
suitable memorial for the Custer Battlefield. .... 
I am glad to know that you are a candidate for re-election as executive 
of Montana, and sincerely hope that you will be elected. I also hope 
you will use your influence to influence Senators Walsh and Wheeler in 
this undertaking. 

If we can get Senator Walsh to introduce a Bill for a memorial that 


costs perhaps Three Hundred thousand dollars, and I can be of any 
assistance to him through my Senators in this section, I will make the 
trip to Washington and do the best I can to help procure this Bill..... 


Again the remnant of soldiers who fought in this battle are getting 
up a reunion of the Fiftieth anniversary of the battle, and I think they 


will succeed with the assistance of the good people of Hardin. This 
would be a suitable occasion to dedicate the memorial building. I believe 
that I could prevail upon Mrs. Custer, who is still living and well, to be 


n 


in dedicating the proposed memorial. 


present on that occasion and assist 
joing to continue to work for this 


She is working to this end, and is 
memorial, in hopes of accomplishing its building. 


Apparently nothing came of these early efforts to obtain Gov- 
ernment authorization for a museum, but the idea remained with 
Mrs. Custer and when she drew up a will in 1929 she provided 
as follows: “My husband's portraits and photographs, his arms, 
accouterments, uniforms, souvenirs of war or frontier, books and il- 
lustrations, trophies of the chase, and each and every article of 
personal property owned by me, which is or may be considered 
in any way a souvenir of my late husband, General George Arm- 
strong Custer, ...I1 give to my executor with instructions to de- 
liver the same over to the Public Museum or Memorial which may 
be erected on the battlefield of the Little Bighorn in Mon- 


”“ 





tana... 

According to Mrs. Custer’s will the Government would come 
into possession of the Custer materials only upon the construc- 
tion of a museum for housing them. Mrs. Custer, before her 
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death in 1933, had thus established a basis for Congress to au- 
thorize the construction of a museum; and in 1936 a movement 
toward this goal was initiated by Custer students, spearheaded 
by Major Edward S. Luce, U. S. Army, retired, and Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler, U. S. Senator from Montana. 

Senator Wheeler introduced a bill in 1938 without success. 
The following year he introduced a similar bill (S. 28, 76 Cong. 
1 Sess. ), which was passed by the Senate June 30, and was sent 
to the House of Representatives. Here on July 5, it was “referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs,” and on July 17 “reported with 
an amendment committed to the Committee of the whole House 
on the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed.’ The amend- 
ment was a change from $75,000 to $25,000. The amended bill 
was passed and the Act approved by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, August 10, 1939. 

This Act only authorized acceptance of the Custer collection 
and construction of a museum. No money was appropriated for 
construction at that time, and the war that soon followed fore- 
stalled possibilities of obtaining such an appropriation until after 
the emergency. In the meantime construction costs had risen, 
and in 1949, an item of $96,000 for construction of the museum was 
included in the National Park Service Physical Improvement Pro- 
gram for the 1950 fiscal year. The Department of Interior Appro- 
priation Act, 1950, included this sum, and the 1951 appropriation 
included an item of $31,200 for the preparation and installation of 
the exhibits. 

A "Museum Prospectus”, which was the basis for an exhibit 
plan, was completed June 14, 1947, by Edward S. Luce and Evelyn 
S. Luce, Superintendent and Historical Aide respectively of Custer 
Battlefield National Monument. The ‘Exhibit Plan,’ prepared in 
1949 by Museum Curator Harry B. Robinson,’ was approved June 
21, 1950, by Newton B. Drury, then the Director of the National 
Park Service. The building plans were prepared and the construc- 
tion supervised by National Park Service architects. The construc- 
tion contract was awarded June 28, 1950, to the J. C. Beospflug Con- 
struction Company, Billings, Montana. Ground breaking cere- 
monies were performed july 17, 1950. Construction begun August 
1, 1950, and was essentially completed by July2, 1951. The 
museum exhibits were prepared at the National Park Service 


* Author of this article. 

*These ceremonies included an address and ground-turning by Col. Brice W. 
Custer, U. S. Army, grandnephew of General Custer. The program was re- 
corded by electrical transcription by Mutual Radio Station KBMY, Billings, 
Montana, and broadcasted the same day over the Inter-Mountain Network. 
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Museum Laboratory, Washington, D. C., under the supervision of 
Ned J. Burns, Chief of the Museum Branch.’ Partial installation 
of the exhibits was effected in September 1951, and final instal- 
lation in 1952. The museum was dedicated and officially opened 
June 25, 1952, in a fitting ceremony which also marked the 76th 
Anniversary of the Battle of the Little Bighorn. 

The Act of 1939 had authorized the “Secretary of War” to con- 
struct the museum at “Custer Battlefield National Cemetery.” At 
that time the Battlefield and National Cemetery were administered 
by the War Department. The authorizations of the Act were later 
inherited by the National Park Service, a bureau of the Department 
of the Interior, which now administers the area. A summary of 
the administrative history of the Custer Battlefield appears to be 
in order. 

The area was “proclaimed a military reservation in connec- 
tion with the post of Fort Custer by General Orders, No. 90, Head- 
quarters of the Army, Adjutant General's Office, 1886.’’ The reser- 
vation was ‘set apart from the public domain by Executive Order, 
dated December 1, 1886, for military purposes as the National 
Cemetery of Custer’s Battlefield—Reservation.” The lands in the 
cemetery were originally within the Crow Indian Reservation. 
Title thereto was granted to the United States by Act of April 15, 
1930, the Indians being compensated through the appropriation 
Act of July 3, 1930. The Reno-Benteen battlefield site was ac- 
quired by purchase from the Crow Indians under authority of the 
Act of April 14, 1926, and the appropriation Act of March 7, 1928. 
The area was named “Custer Battlefield National Cemetery,” by 
General Orders. No. 7, War Department, 1930.° By Executive Order 
No. 8428, signed by the President, June 3, 1940, the “cemetery” was 
transferred from the War Department to the Department of the 
Interior, National Park Service, on July 1, 1940. 

The name of the area was changed from “Custer Battlefield 
National Cemetery” to “Custer Battlefield National Monument” by 
Act approved March 22, 1946 (Pub. 332, 79 Cong., 2 sess, S. 1185). 
The National Monument includes the National Cemetery, Custer 


5 Curatorial work was supervised by Ralph H. Lewis, Floyd LaFayette, and 
Harold Peterson. The case and panel exhibits are largely the work of David 
Lillis. The dioramas were constructed under the supervision of Ned J. Burns, 
who personally modeled or finished all the important figures in the “Custer 
Last Stand” diorama. The background of the latter was painted by Frank 
Buffmire. The background of the “Reno Retreat’’ diorama was painted by 
Robert Scherer. General modeling and casting and construction of accessories 
was done principally by Carl Christensen, Gardell Christensen, Charles Dreyer, 
and Mary Sartor. The topographic model was made by Lawrence Cone. 

° Military Reservations, Montana, War Department, Washington, October 25, 1937. 
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Battlefield, and the Reno-Benteen Battlefield Monument Site." The 
latter is separated from the Custer Battlefield by Crow Indian 
Reservation lands. 

Since the National Park Service began to administer the area 
in 1940, operation of the National Cemetery has continued, but 
emphasis has been placed on interpretation of the battlefield 
story for the benefit of the public. The Custer Battlefield museum 
represents the culmination of these interpretive efforts and it is 
hoped and expected that through it there will be awakened in 
the visitors to this area a new appreciation of the significance of 
the Custer Battle and a revival of interest in the nation’s historical 
background. 


"The site where the Reno-Benteen forces were besieged by the Indians was 
named the “Sioux Indian Battle Monument Site’ by General Orders, No. 6, War 
Department, 1937. (Military Reservations, Montana.) 
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THE RENO COURT OF INQUIRY 
By Edgar I. Stewart 


On the 25th of June, 1876, Lieutenant-Colonel George A. 
Custer, and five companies of the Seventh Cavalry were anni- 
hilated at the battle of the Little Big Horn River. A short time be- 
fore, and as a part of the same engagement, Major Marcus A. 
Reno with three troops of the regiment had engaged the Indians 
n the valley and had been driven to the bluffs on the east side of 
the stream. Although the time element is uncertain his retreat 
ipparently coincided with the opening phases of the Custer 
ight. On the bluffs the remainder of his command united with 
1 battalion under Captain Benteen which had diverged from the 

tin command a few hours before, and with the regimental 
pack-train and escort under command of Captain Thomas M 


McDougall. After a considerable delay during which firing was 
heard from down-stream in the direction that Custer was known 
to have gone, the command moved a short distance in that direc- 
tion in an attempt to discover what had happened to Custer, or 
to establish contact with him, or both. But this movement was 
pposed by the Indians, who by that time had apparently dis- 
posed of Custer, and the seven companies were forced to fall 
back to their original position on the bluffs where they were close- 
ly invested by the Indians for the rest of that day and all of the 
26th. On the evening of the 26th the Indians broke camp and de- 
parted, moving in savage splendor up the valley of the Little Big 
Horn. The next morning—the 27th—about ten o'clock, another 
column of soldiers, consisting of four companies of the Second 
Cavalry and five companies of the Seventh Infantry, under the 
command of Colonel John Gibbon, but accompanied by the De- 
partment Commander, Brigadier-General Alfred Terry, which 
had been marching up the Big Horn River, probably to effect a 
junction with Custer, arrived. It was possibly the close approach 
of these troops that was responsible for the abrupt departure of 
the Indians the night before. This column literally ‘‘rescued” 
Reno and his beleagured troopers. Almost immediately criticism 
of Major Reno's conduct during the battle was heard from officers 
and men who had been with him. And some of the criticisms, 
as one of Gibbon’'s officers remarked, were extremely severe. 
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This criticism increased when the news of the disaster 
reached the outside world. Custer had been a popular hero 
during the War Between the States, and in the years following 
Appomattox he had, rightly or wrongly, won a reputation as a 
great Indian fighter, a reputation which was extended to include 
his regiment, ‘‘the matchless Seventh.” Just before setting out on 
what proved to be his last campaign he had a misunderstanding 
with President Grant, and in the opinion of many people, had 
been unnecessarily humiliated by the Chief Executive. This, 
plus a number of other factors, made the disaster of the Little 
Big Horn seem to be much more than an ordinary defeat, and 
gave it some of the aspects of a Greek tragedy. There were many 
who believed that Custer had been deliberately sacrificed by a 
corrupt administration in order to cover up its own crimes and 
shortcomings, others saw the disaster as the result of bureau- 
cratic jealousy while still others felt that Custer had been the 
architect of his own misfortune, the victim of his own defects of 
character and leadership. 


As more details filtered in from the scene of battle the con- 
troversy grew. The newspapers published all sorts of stories, 
some from eye-witnesses but others from people who had merely 
talked to a man whose wife’s cousin had a friend in the fight; 
some of the stories were reliable, many were not, while a few 
were simply fantastic. But gradually the core of criticism began 
to center around Major Reno and Captain Benteen both of whom 
were known to have disliked Custer almost to the point of actual 
hatred. While most of the criticism was based on nothing more 
than gossip and insinuation the stories seem to have circulated 
freely in every military garrison in the United States. Although 
he could , at any time, have demanded a court-martial to prove 
once and for all the truth or falsity of the charges, Major Reno 
took no such action. And therein lies the essential weakness of 
the Major's defense, that with the right to demand that his critics 
“put up or shut up” he failed to take advantage of the right which 
was his for the asking. 


On June 13, 1878, there appeared in the press of the country 
a letter from Frederick Whitaker, who had served with Custer in 
the Civil War and who had written a life of the general, addressed 
to W. C. Corlett, delegate in Congress from the territory of Wy- 
oming, suggesting a Congressional inquiry into Reno’s conduct 
during the battle. Reno, who declared that this was the first time 
the accusations against him had been put into definite form, 
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joined in urging the investigation. But Congress adjourned with- 
out taking action so the Major requested President Hayes to order 
a Court of Inquiry, which is not a Court Martial. 

The Court convened for the first time at eleven o’clock on the 
morning of January 13, 1879 at the Palmer House in Chicago. It 
consisted of Colonel John H. King, Ninth Infantry, as President 
of the Court; Colonel Wesley Merrit, Fifth Cavalry, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel William B. Royal, Third Cavalry. Serving as Recorder 
or Judge-Advocate was First Lieutenant Jesse L. Lee, Adjutant of 
the Ninth Infantry. The Recorder is charged with the duty of 
discovering all of the evidence in a case and seeing that it is 
brought to the attention of the Court. He is not exactly a Pros- 
ecuting Attorney but he corresponds more closely to that officer 
than to any one else in non-military procedure, and in actual 
practice he probably fulfills that function. To complete the roster 
H. C. Hollister was sworn in as the official stenographer, while 
Major Reno was represented by Mr. Lyman Gilbert, of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, an old-time friend and apparently a member of 
the legal profession. 

The Court's first act was to decide that while it would sit with 
open doors, it would not allow any one to talk with a view to 
publication. This prohibition obviously aimed at the newspapers, 
caused the Chicago Times to comment editorially that is was 
feared ‘by the trinity of Colonels that the publication of the pro- 
ceedings might affect the testimony of witnesses.” But the Times 
promised that it would bring to its readers a full verbatim ac- 
count of the hearing, since their reporter had a phenomenal 
memory and there was nothing to prevent the reporters charging 
their memories fully with matters that came before the Court. 
This restriction lasted only until the 16th. It proved ineffective 
as it did not interfere with the publication of a detailed question 
and answer report, and it was wisely discontinued, the suggestion 
for the discontinuance apparently coming from Major Reno.’ 

Another reason for the discontinuance may have been neces- 
sity. The Court Reporter was simply unable to keep up with the 
copying of his voluminous notes, and the result is that today a 
large portion of the Official Report consists of newspaper clip- 
pings pasted on paper of legal cap size, an expedient that was 
resorted to with the full permission of the Court. There are a few 


"Reno Court of Inquiry: Stenographic Reports of the Testimony, Editorial and 
Miscellaneous Articles from the Chicago Times, January 14 to February 15, 
1879." In the William J. Ghent Papers in the Library of Congress. (Here after 
cited as Court) p. 88. 
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emendations and corrections of the newspaper accounts but 
they are remarkably few and some of them consist of no more 
than crossing out the remark “laughter’’ after some remark by a 
witness. Another version of the Report is a typescript copy of 
the articles, editorials, letters, telegrams, interviews, etc., relating 
to the Court that appeared in the Chicago Times. There are 
some discrepancies between the two and in these cases the of- 
ficial version has to be accepted. But in many ways the type- 
script version is the more useful to the historian, containing as it 
does background material such as the description of the witness- 
es, how they looked and acted, together with other human interest 
angles of the case. 

Of the officers of the regiment who participated in the battle, 
all testified except three. These three were Captain Thomas B. 
Weir, who commanded Troop D, Captain Thomas H. French of 
Troop M, and Lieutenant Frank M. Gibson. Captain Weir, who 
was one of the bitterest of all of Reno’s critics and is supposed by 
many to have given Frederick Whitaker most of the information 
on which the latter's charges were based, died in New York City 
in December, 1876. While his death was due to natural causes, 
the suggestion has been made that he was poisoned, possibly be- 
cause he knew too much. While there is no evidence to support 
any such suggestion, it is of interest in indicating the intensity of 
the feeling that had developed. That Weir was thoroughly dis- 
gusted with Reno’s conduct is beyond doubt, and there is some 
evidence to indicate that during the battle he went so far as to 
threaten Reno with the consequences if they came out of the ad- 
venture alive.” Had Weir lived to testify, the story of the Reno 
Court of Inquiry would probably have been very different than it 
is, since he would not have tolerated the shabby masquarade 
that was performed in Chicago. 

Neither Gibson nor French had any love for Reno. Gibson, 
in a letter to his wife, written immediately after the battle said 
that Reno did not know which end he was standing on,’ and 
French, even while the Court of Inquiry was in progress, made 
statements to the newspapers which reflected discredit upon the 
Major.* Thus the three officers who did not testify were all anti- 
Reno, although that does not necessarily mean that they would 
*For a detailed “blow by blow description” of the quarrel between Major Reno 

and Captain Weir see the account by the not too reliable Theodore Goldin in 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, Indian Fights and Fighters. 
* Katherine G. Fougera, With Custer’s Cavalry, p. 272. (Caxton Printers, Cald- 


well, Idaho, 1940). 
* Court, pp. 177-78. 
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have testified adversely to him since some of the officers who did 
testify made statements to the Court which were at variance with 
what they said at other times. 

Reno himself, at the time of the Inquiry, was under suspension 
from duty. He had been court-martialled and convicted, with a 
sentence of dismissal from the army, at St. Paul in May 1877. 
But influential friends had intervened and persuaded President 
Hayes to modify the sentence to two years suspension. Although 
still serving the sentence in January, 1879, he was permitted by 
the War Department to appear in full uniform, complete even to 
the white gloves.* 

There were a number of other witnesses in addition to the 
officers. Three enlisted men, John Martin, or Giovanni Martini, a 
thick-headed, Italian lad, with a very poor command of English, 
who had carried Custer’s last message to Benteen, Sergeant Cul- 
bertson of Troop A, and Edward Davern, of F, who at the time 
of the battle was serving as Reno's orderly, all described the en- 
gagement as they saw it. Two civilian packers, John Frett and B. 
F. Churchill, gave testimony damaging to Reno, including the 
allegation that he was drunk on the hill during the time his com- 
mand was besieged by the Sioux. Other testimony damaging 
to the Major was given by the scout George Herendeen, the in- 
terpreter F. F. Girard and Dr. H. R. Porter, a civilian contract sur- 
geon on duty with the regiment, and the only one of the three 
surgeons to survive the battle. Other military men to testify in- 
cluded Lieutenant Edward Maguire, who was the engineering 
officer on General Terry's staff and who prepared a map of the 
battlefield, Captain J. S. Payne of the Fifth Cavalry, Colonel John 
Gibbon of the Seventh Infantry and Captain Michael Sheridan of 
Troop L of the Seventh Cavalry. Captain Sheridan had not par- 
ticipated in the battle since he was at that time on detached serv- 
ice on the staff of his brother, General ‘’Phil’’ Sheridan. 

There were a number of persons who were not called and 
who might have added something to the knowledge of the Court. 
In fact, the people who were not called, are, in someways, more 
interesting that those who were. The first was Brigadier-General 
Alfred Terry, who as Commander of the Military Department of 
Dakota, was in overall charge of the expedition against the Sioux, 
and who had accompanied Gibbon’s command on its march up 
the Big Horn. Then there was Lieutenant Nowlan, who was an 
officer of the Seventh Cavalry but at the time of the battle was 


° W. J. Ghent, “Varnum, Reno and the Little Big Horn’, Winners of the West, April, 
30:1936. 
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serving on General Terry's staff, and who had, immediately on 
arriving at the battlefield, heard criticisms of Major Reno’s con- 
duct. He asked Lieutenant Mathey about it, and while Mathey 
said that he refused to say anything, admitted that Nowlan had 
received considerable information from some source." It might 
have been of some significance if the Court could have learned 
what Lieutenant Nowlan had heard and from whom he had heard 
it. While it might be objected that this was hearsay, so was 
Mathey’s account of what Nowlan told him. Lieutenant Mc- 
Clernand, of the Second Cavalry, wrote that severe criticism of 
Major Reno was heard on all sides as soon as Gibbon’s command 
arrived on the hill.’ Here again it might have been helpful if the 
Court had known what these criticisms were and by whom they 
had been made. Martin, who carried the last message to Benteen, 
was called to testify, but Sergeant Daniel Kanipe, who had been 
sent back only a few moments before, was not. Of the two, 
Kanipe would have been the more intelligent witness." Gustave 
Korn, a blacksmith of Troop I, was with Custer’s detachment at 
the beginning of the battle; at the end he was with Reno. Just 
how or when the transfer was accomplished has never been satis- 
factorily explained. Careful examination of him as a witness 
might have been able to clear up some obscure phases of the 
battle. Then there was Peter Thompson whose horse became ex- 
hausted on the march down the river and who subsequently 
joined Reno’s command, and James Watson, who had the same 
experience. Both were members of Troop C, which was with 
Custer. 


Of those who did testify there was little agreement on any- 
thing with one exception. That exception was that the officers re- 
fused to criticize Major Reno. Lieutenants Godfrey and Mathey 
were the most outspoken and their criticisms were extremely 
mild. For this there might have been several reasons. There 
was the possibiilty that any officer daring to make any serious 
criticism might be subjected to some form of retaliation either by 
the Major or his friends, and then there was that intangible thing 
“the honor of the regiment”, that esprit de corps which makes 
members of many professions unwilling to appear to be washing 


*“Proceedings of a Court of Inquiry in the Case of Major Marcus A. Reno Con- 
cerning his Conduct at the Battle of the Little Big Horn River, June 25-26, 
1876." General Court Martial Number Q.Q. 979. (Here after cited as O. T.) 
p. 953. 

* Ghent, loc. cit. 

* Sergeant Kanipe’s story may be found in Contributions to the Historical Society 
of Montana, Vol. IV, (1903) 
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their dirty linen in public.’ There is a story, possibly apocryphal 
but which certainly could be true, that as the train carrying a 
number of the officers who were to testify neared Chicago, the 
officers say a copy of the Chicago Times headlining an account of 
the Inquiry. Holding up the paper and pointing to the article, 
Benteen is said to have declared, ‘Gentlemen, we have got to de- 
fend the regiment.” ” There is another story to the effect that 
the testimony to be given was agreed upon in advance at a 
meeting in Reno’s room at the Palmer House. Lieutenant Godfrey 
denied this, maintaining that there was no compact to protect 
Reno but the force of his denial was weakened considerably by 
his admission that he had declined an invitation to Reno’s room.” 
These stories derive some circumstantial support from the fact that 
of the testimony given that was damaging to Reno, all of it, with- 
out exception, was given by civilian witnesses. 

On January 27th, after the Inquiry had been in progress ap- 
proximately two weeks, the Chicago Times commented editorially: 


It is already as tangled up as an English chancery 

suit with about as slender a chance that an intelligent 

decision can ever be reached. The witnesses who saw 

the same precise thing saw it with such varying eyes 

that it was difficult to believe that they were describing 

the same thing in their testimony.” 
And the criticism was fully justified. As one illustration of many 
that might be given. While the command was at the Lone Tepee 
some hostile Indians had been seen and Custer ordered his Indian 
scouts after them. But the scouts refused to go,:so Custer told Ad- 
jutant Cooke to order Major Reno with his battalion to pursue the 
hostiles and attempt to bring them to battle. Just what happened 
then has been told in many forms. Reno himself said that Cooke 
came to him and said that the Indian village was two miles ahead 
and running away and that he was to move forward at as rapid a 
gait as he thought prudent and charge afterwards and that he 
would be supported by the whole outfit.” But both Herendeen 
and Girard insisted that Custer gave the order to Reno in person, 
Herendeen stated that he was standing right beside the Lone 
*In his summation before the Court, Lieutenant Lee several times referred to this 

esprit de corps. O.T. pp. 1168-1203 passim. 
"This story was given to me by Major G. M. Chandler, U. S. Army, Retired, at 
the Custer Battlefied during the summer of 1946. 

Ghent, loc. cit. 
* Chicago Times, Editorial, January, 27, 1879. 
*©.T. p. 1049. Reno's Report is printed as an appendix to the O.T. It may also 


be found in the Report of the Secretary of War, 1876, and in House Executive 
Documents No. 1, pt. 2, 44th Congress, Second Session. 
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Tepee which he had helped to cut open, when Custer told Reno to 
lead out and that he (Custer) would be with him, “ while Girard 
said that Custer called to Reno and beckoned him with his hand, 
and as the Major rode up, Custer said, ‘Major Reno, you will take 
your battalion and try to overtake the Indians and bring them to 
battle and I will support you.” After Reno had gone a few feet, 
Custer added, “And take the scouts with you.” Although 
Herendeen said the order was given at the Lone Tepee, Lieu- 
tenant Wallace said that it was given ‘a short distance after 
passing the Lone Tepee.’’” Trooper Davern, who as Reno's or- 
derly was probably close at hand said that Cooke told Reno, 
“Girard comes back and reports the Indian village about three 
miles ahead and moving. The General directs you to take your 
three companies and drive everything before you.” Davern said 
he believed those were the exact words but that Cooke added, 
“Colonel Benteen will be on your left and will have the same in- 
structions.” Davern is the only witness to indicate that Benteen 
was included in Reno's orders. 

Although Major Reno said that he made no reply when Cooke 
gave him the order,” this was contradicted by Dr. Porter who testi- 
fied that the Major asked if Custer was going to support him and 
was told that he was. Reno then asked if the General was coming 
along and again the answer was in the affirmative.” From this 
maze of testimony, little of which agrees as to details, two facts 
emerge, (1) Reno was ordered to pursue the hostiles and bring 
them to battle and was promised support, (2) congestion was 
apparently too mild a term for the area immediately around Major 
Reno. It might be a matter for surprise that Cooke was able to 
get through the crowd that surrounded the Major. 


18 


There are a number of other such disagreements and in not a 
few cases there is the strong probability that some of the officers 
were not telling the truth. Benteen said that the distance from the 
morass to the Lone Tepee was seven miles,” actually it is prob- 
ably only a little more than half of that. We think we know where 
the Lone Tepee stood and while there are two water-holes that 
might be identified as the morass, the route from either of them 


*O.T. p. 318, p. 336. 

* O.T. p. 156. 

* O.T. p. 999. 

* ©.T. p. 480. 

* Reno himself said that he had no instructions in reference to Benteen. O.T. 

p. 1048. 

®” OT. p. 1090 

” O.T. p. 262. 

* ©.T. p. 653. 
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to where the Lone Tepee is believed to have stood is not seven 
miles. While today’s road does not necessarily follow the route 
that the cavalry took, the one that Benteen followed certainly was 
not any four miles longer than the one taken by the present road. 
Mathey said that the distance was three miles* and while he 
probably under-estimated it, he was closer to the truth than was 
Benteen. 

Again Benteen after telling how he had planted a guidon on 
a high point, stated positively that he knew that the Custer battle- 
field was not in sight from that point although he admitted that 
some of the other officers did not agree with him.” While we do 
not know for sure, just what point Benteen referred it was probably 
the one which today is designated Weir Point, so that today’s 
visitor to the battlefield can indulge in a little historical research 
by taking a look for himself. The battlefield is visible from Weir's 
Point and from several less elevated points in the vicinity, and 
with the naked eye. With an ordinary pair of field glasses, rather 
insignificant details can be made out with ease. 


Testifying in his own defense, Major Reno said that he heard 
no firing from downstream, from the direction in which Custer 
was known to have gone, while the Reno command was on the 
hill and that he did not remember any report by any officer of 
having heard such firing.“ But Captain McDougall while bring- 
ing in the pack-train, about a quarter of an hour before reaching 
the hill heard volley firing on his right, which was to the north 
and downstream. He said that he told Major Reno about it but 
that the latter made no reply except to say that McDougall's lieu- 
tenant (Hodgson) had been killed in the valley.” But in his 
Report, made only a few days after the battle, Reno said that they 
had heard firing from downstream and knew that it could only be 
Custer.” But he told the Court that this Report contained many 
things of which he had no personal knowledge, and advanced 
the rather remarkable theory that a report made immediately after 
an event would be less reliable than one made two years later.” 

Benteen also did much the same thing. Shortly after the 
regiment crossed the divide he had been sent to the left with three 
*O.T. p. 930. 

* ©O.T. p. 706. 

*O.T. p. 1096. 

” O.T. p. 967. 

* Reno's Report, in Report of the Secretary of War, 1876, p. 477. The Bozeman 
Avant-Courier on July 7, 1876 said “the attack on Custer began about 3 P. M. 
and lasted about three hours in the judgment of Major Reno who heard the first 


_ and last volleys of the firing.” 
* ©.T. p. 1087. 
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companies. Just what his orders were we do not know, but he 
was apparently sent for the purpose of checking as to whether 
the Indians were moving up the Little Big Horn River. The terrain 
was extremely difficult and after travelling several miles and 
coming to the conclusion that no Indian would travel over such 
country if there was any other way for him to go, Benteen re- 
turned to the trail that the rest of the regiment had followed. In 
his Report written July 4th, nine days after the battle he said that 
the ground being terribly hard on the horses, he “determined to 
carry out the other instructions, which were, that if in my judg- 
ment there was nothing to be seen of Indians, valleys, etc., in the 
direction I was going, to return with the battalion to the trail the 
command was following. I accordingly did so...”™ In a letter 
to his wife written the same day—July 4th—he said that after 
going about ten miles ‘the horses were fast giving out from steady 
climbing—and as I my orders had been fulfilled I struck diag- 
onally for the trail the regiment had marched on ...’” But in 
testifying before the Court he insisted that he felt he had disobeyed 
his orders in striking to the right. Under examination the following 


exchange took place: 

Q. State whether or not in bearing to the right to strike 

the main trail you complied with the instructions he 
(Custer) had given you. 

A. It was scarcely a compliance. 

Q. Did you consider it a violation of his instructions? 

A. I must say I did.” 

The present day reader, especially if he be at all legally in- 
clined cannot help but marvel at the almost complete absence of 
cross-examination on the part of the Recorder. Discrepancies and 
even contradictions in testimony for the most part passed un- 
noticed. This failure to cross-examine is even more apparent 
when compared to the conduct of Mr. Gilbert. Witnesses who 
gave testimony unfavorable to Major Reno were subjected to a 
merciless, and at times even brutal, cross-examination. This was 
most apparent in the case of the packer John Frett, who had had 
an altercation with Reno on the night of the 25th, and who testi- 
fied that the Major was drunk at the time. A savage grilling 
failed to shake his story, in fact if there was an advantage it was 
with the witness. In cross-examining Girard, the interpreter, who 


* Benteen’s Report, in Report of the Secretary of War, 1876, p. 479. 

* Frazier and Robert Hunt, ] Fought with Custer, p. 188. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1940.) 

* OF. p. 725. 
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disliked Reno, Mr. Gilbert asked several questions as to Girard’s 
living with Indian women in an attempt to discredit his testimony. 
Although such a domestic arrangement was far from uncommon 
on the frontier—there is even some evidence to indicate that it 
may not have been entirely unknown to some of the officers of 
the Seventh Cavalry—the questions were not at all relevant to 
Reno’s conduct at the Battle of the Little Big Horn, and were 
nothing but a cheap legal trick designed to embarrass Girard 
and to discredit his testimony. 

Lieutenant Lee, on the contrary, was magnanimity itself, 
and seemed to have what almost amounted to an obsession 
against asking embarrassing questions. Thus Lieutenant Wallace 
testified that the number of men in Reno's battalion did not ex- 
ceed 110 or 115 including the scouts,” and he had previously de- 
clared that the scouts were 22 in number,” which would mean that 
in three companies Reno had only 93 men, an average of 31 in 
each troop. But in describing the ride downstream Wallace said 
that the three troops were in columns of twos, about twenty files 
to each company.” He also said that Reno’s companies averaged 
thirty-five to forty men each “ and that ten men from each troop 
were with the pack train” although other evidence would in- 
dicate that one non-commissioned officer and six privates were 
with the packs.” Whether this troop strength was before or after 
the detachment of these men, Wallace did not specifically say, 
but it was apparently before. Obviously there were several dis- 
crepancies in the lieutenant’s testimony—none of them of any 
great moment it is true—but Lieutenant Lee seemed entirely 
oblivious of them, at least he did not ask for any explanation. Al- 
though not at all serious, these discrepancies might cast doubt 
upon the rest of Wallace's testimony, and would seem to indicate 
that for an enginering officer he was somewhat deficient in mathe- 
matics. 

Benteen in describing the order that sent him to the left said 
that he understood it as rather a senseless order but that it -was 
not his business to reason why; to the left he was ordered and to 
the left he went.” But in the last order to Benteen, sent via the 
trumpeter Martin, he was specifically ordered to “bring packs” 


“OT. 2. 3, o. 8. 
” O.T. p. 43, p. 49. 
* O.T. pp. 124-25. 
“OF. i ae: 
"OT. 9: 7k 

* O.T. p. 649. 

* O.T. pp. 723-24. 
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and that part of the order was repeated for added emphasis. But 
Benteen did not obey it although he admitted that it was his duty 
to have brought up the packs after receiving the order,” and he 
justified his disobedience at some length“ apparently feeling that 
in this instance it was his to reason why. Furthermore Benteen’s 
orders were to join Custer and as quickly as possible. Instead he 
halted—at Reno's request—to help the Major. He showed Cooke's 
message to Reno,” on whom it made very little impression, but 
said that neither of them had any idea where Custer was." Either 
of them could probably have got a very good idea from asking 
Martin where he had left Custer. 

One other incident. In the movement down-stream to Weir's 
Point, Reno claimed that it had been undertaken by his order. He 
even went so far as to say that ‘after the pack-train came up, 
I formed the column with three companies on the left, the pack- 
train in the middle, two companies on the right, and started down 
the river.’’” Every other particle of testimony on this point agrees 
that the movement downstream was not ordered by Reno, that it 
was against his wishes if not his postive commands and that it 
did not take place at any one time. Every member of the Court 
must have known that Reno was not telling the truth, but he was al- 
lowed to get away with it. A competent cross-examiner could 
have riddled the testimony of practically any of the officers who 
testified, and he could have done worse than that to the story as 
told by Reno and Benteen. But for some reason, Lieutenant Lee 
did not. The explanation as to why he did not is something that 
we will never know. 

The conclusion seems to be inescapable. The Reno Court of 
Inquiry was little more than a gigantic farce, played to the bitter 
end by some rather clumsy and inept players. If the present day 
habit of referring to almost every military plan as “Operation 
This and That’’ had been in vogue then, the Court could have been 
given no other title than ‘Operation Whitewash’’. No one can 
read the testimony without coming to the conclusion that there was 
something very badly amiss on the banks of the Little Big Horn 
River that June day in 1876. But the Court of Inquiry seemed 
supremely unaware of it and the verdict was of the Scotch variety 
—"not proven, my Lord’’—and neither convicted nor exonerated 
Major Reno. The Court said: 

* O.T. p. 736. 
* O.T. p. 655, p. 681, p. 716. 
” O.T. p. 730. 


“ O.T. p. 729. 
“OT. p. 1064. 
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The conduct of the officers throughout was excellent, 
and while subordinates, in some instances, did more for 

the safety of the command by brilliant displays of cour- 

age than did Major Reno, there was nothing in his con- 

duct which requires animadversion from this Court.” 
When asked later how they could have rendered such a verdict 
Colonel Merritt is said to have replied: 
Well, the officers wouldn't tell us anything and we 
could do nothing more than damn Reno with faint praise.“ 

The Court had apparently been ordered for the purpose of 
ending once and for all the acrimonious contention as to the re- 
sponsibility for the Custer disaster. In that it failed. Newspapers 
carried reports of the testimony and the American people mar- 
velled at the inanities and the contradictions that were testified 
to under oath. The hearings aroused more controversies than 
they settled but did establish one thing, that evidence given under 
oath can not always be accepted at face value. The question of 
the responsibiilty for the disaster of the Little Bighorn continues 
to this day to be a source of controversy, and it is one that will 
never be resolved, at the least to the satisfaction of any one ex- 
cept the person who does the resolving. 


* O.T. pp. 1210-1214. 
“ Ghent, loc. cit. 
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THE TALL TALES AND RUMORS 
Edited by Rita McDonald 


The human animal is peculiarly receptive to the rumors and 
tales that invariably follow in the wake of a great event, particu- 
larly a catastrophe. Americans ought long to remember the days 
after the bombing of Pearl Harbor when reports from the west 
coast told of Japanese signal fires in remote areas and pictures 
were circulated purporting to be of arrows plowed in farmer's 
fields pointing Japanese air fleets toward San Francisco and Se- 
attle. There were rumors of a Japanese carrier fleet hovering off 
Cookes Inlet, Alaska, and some people in Montana began hoard- 
ing ammunition for a last stand in the hills. 

Such was the case, and quite understandably so, after the 
Custer massacre. The Bozeman Avant Courier for July 14, 1876, 
appraised the situation cooly and sensibly, but there were others 
who didn’t. Said the Courier: 

... We have heard of no hostile Indians in our immediate 
front, since the Custer disaster, but it is well for the settlers of the 
valley to be vigilant and prepared to meet them at any time. They 
will not advertise their coming. The apparent sense of security 
prevading in our frontier settlements is dangerous. There may be 
no occasion for alarm, but these Indian raids are like conflagra- 
tions—they come upon us when least expected, and there is cer- 
tainly nothing to prevent them coming into the valley with im- 
punity. We hope to see some defensive action taken by our peo- 
ple to guard against surprise and total annihilation, in case the 
Indians should pay us a visit, and commend the following sensible 
and timely suggestions from the Helena Herald, for their con- 
sideration: 

“In time of peace prepare for war,’ is an old and was former- 
ly considered a good maxim. Now it is changed, as far as we as 
a Territory are concerned, into, ‘In time of war prepare for 
peace.’ The frontier settlements of Montana are liable to be at- 
tacked by the savages of any hour. Flushed with the massacre 
of the gallant Custer and his brave command, they will become 
emboldened and imagine that they can successfully cope with 
the entire nation. Our situation is bad, in any event...” 

But the Daily Independent, Helena, looked on matters with 
less equanamity. On July 17 the paper put out a startling extra. 
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The headlines read: INDIAN RAID. THE SAVAGES IN THE 
GALLATIN VALLEY. SIGNAL FIRES. THE WAR IN THE SETTLE- 
MENTS. The Independent carried these somewhat cryptic para- 
graphs: 

(Special To The Independent.) 

“BOZEMAN, July 17.—8:14 p. m.—The Indian signal fires are 
now blazing upon the hills to the south of this place, in the direc- 
tion of Flathead Pass. They were first seen about 12 o'clock last 
night, and unquestionably denote the savages. We look for them 
here. Further particulars in a few hours. 

]. C. BENNETT. 
Later. 

“BOZEMAN, July 17.—8:50 p. m.—About 12:30 last night In- 
dian signal fires were seen on the highest peak of the range south 
and south-east from this place. The fires seemed to be 15 or 20 
miles apart. They lasted about five to ten minutes in a bright 
blaze. The flame appeared to the naked eye to be from twelve 
to twenty feet in height. Those who are accustomed to the signals 
and know them when they see them say they are Sioux signals. 
Will telegraph further particulars as soon as learned.” 


J. C. BENNETT. 


LANGHORN'S TELEGRAM 

“BOZEMAN, July 17.—9 p. m.—Have not heard anything 
about an Indian raid last night. Mr. Hugh Hoppy, on getting up 
during the night, discovered in the mountains what he supposed 
to be signal fires. Will advise you if anything happens. 

S. W. LANGHORNE.” 

The matter of signal fires was somewhat amplified on July 20 
by the Bozeman Times. The Times did not discount the story: 

“SIGNAL LIGHTS.—Capt. Hoppy reports that, last Saturday 
night, he saw signal lights on the mountains surrounding Gallatin 
Valley—one on a prominent point northeast of Bozeman, another 
at a point southeast of Bozeman, and still another on a peak to the 
southwest. This looks a little significant. Such signals are made 
on special occasions, by the Indians of all the tribes and nations 
in North America, and these may have been made by the Ban- 
nacks. If not, the Sioux scouts are taking observations in Eastern 
Montana preparatory to future business, if there is no mistake or 
misapprehension concerning the appearance of these lights. A 
watch was set on Monday night to observe a repetition of these 
lights, but none were seen.” 
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“MORE SIGNALS.—On Monday night two or three persons in 
Bozeman claim that they saw signal lights on three cifferent points 
in the mountains. Some extravagant stories have been set afloat 
about Indians having been seen, etc., which deserve no credit. 
The watchman here saw one light distinctly on Tuesday night, 
southwest of Bozeman. 

A gentleman from Reese creek was in Bozeman yesterday 
and reports that a signal light at the Flathead Pass was distinctly 
seen about midnight Tuesday.” 

All this was too much for the Bozeman Avant Courier which, 
on July 21, had the following to say: 


INDIAN EXCITEMENTS 


“There seems to be considerable excitement in Helena in ref- 
erence to a probable Indian raid into the Gallatin valley, while 
everything is serene here. The cause of this excitement in our 
neighboring town was occasioned by two sensational dispatches 
being sent to the Independent from this place by a comparative 
stranger in our midst, who seems to seek an unenviable notoriety 
by assuming to be what he is not and making a public exhibition 
of his name and talents (?). His dispatches were sent twenty-four 
hours subsequent to the events alluded to, which of itself should 
have convinced an intelligent newspaper manager that the news 
was of a questionable character, and such seems to have been 
the case, as one of the proprietors of the Independent telegraphed 
Judge Langhorne to know if there was any reliability to be at- 
tached to the messages, and he replied there was not.—In the face 
of this, however, the Independent issued an extra, with flaming 
headlines ‘Indian raid.’ ‘The Savages in Gallatin Valley.’ 
‘Signal Fires ! ! |' ‘The War in the Settlements.’ And immedi- 
ately following this sensational buncombe, in the same extra, was 
Judge Langhorne’s dispatch, stating there were no indications of a 
raid. It is true, tires, supposed to have been Indian signals, were 
reported, as being seen in the mountains surrounding Bozeman by 
several persons, late at night, but the people here have become 
used to such rumors. They were probably built by hunters, or 
charcoal burners. An intelligent consideration of the matter 
should convince any one that the Sioux cannot at the present time 
spare a large force from their warriors; that if a raid was con- 
templated it would consist of a small thieving party, which would 
surreptitiously appear and make its exit as quick as possible, and 
the least probable things Indians would do, would be to notify 
the people here of their approach. Even a large party would not 
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do so. A little flurry was created on the streets Monday afternoon 
by a soldier coming down from Fort Ellis, and reporting that some 
citizens had just run in their herds, being under the impression 
that they had discovered Indians in the vicinity of their stock 
range. 

We anticipate no trouble from the Indians until after another 
battle is fought below. On the issue of that will depend their 
future movements. But we think it the duty of our people to pre- 
pare, and at once, to repel an invasion. The whole border is now 
peculiarly situated. ‘Eternal vigilance’ should govern the frontier 
settlements. Reinforcements are now en route to the army of the 
Yellowstone. The troops will make no aggressive movement until 
after their arrival. Time will be required for them to reach the 
point of action. The Indians are probably aware of these facts. 
It is the impression of intelligent persons that they are receiving 
reinforcements from the Agencies on the Missouri river, and it is 
not improbable that if they can command the force attributed to 
them, they will assume the offensive themselves, and should they 
meet with success, our borders will be at their mercy. 

We have conversed with officers from Fort Ellis, and they are 
decided in the opinion that no present danger exists to the settlers 
in this valley.” 

The Helena Herald, which had originally “scooped” the In- 
dependent in reporting the Custer Battle was scathing in its com- 
ments on the latter’s signal fire story. On page one, July 18, it re- 
marked: 

“Nothing is more common than fires in the mountains at this 
season. It is very unlikely that if the Sioux were meditating a raid 
into any valley of our Territory that they would notify the in- 
habitants of their approach by a bon-fire. Couriers are continu- 
ally passing to and fro from the Yellowstone valley to Bozeman, 
and any approach of Sioux would be heard from otherwise than 
by Indian fire signals. The Sioux are not very likely to leave their 
squaws and camps, liable any day to attack from Gen. Crook, to 
make distant raids in any great force. Nor are they likely to make 
such raids and take their families with them.” 

The Herald called the Independent's story “A Diabolical 
Canard. . . Disgraceful Journalism.” In any event, the scare died 
down in short order. 

But in addition to such rumors, the Custer massacre left, as the 
Deer Lodge, New Northwest for August 25, 1876 remarked, ‘an im- 
mense amount of lying” in its wake. The New Northwest ob- 
served: 
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“The St. Louis TIMES of August 11th republishes from the Balti- 
more GAZETTE a story from an army officer saying that Sitting 
Bull was a graduate of West Point between 1846 and 1850, and 
who was familiarly known as ‘Bison.’ After graduating he got in 
a broil in a neighboring village and was refused a commission. 
He went to Galveston, Texas, had a row; went to California and 
had trouble with the officers of a steamer. In 1858 he turned up as 
Chief of the Mohave Indians, and saved the life of Lieutenant 
Ives, who was making a survey of the Colorado river. From these 
facts the army officer argues it is probable ‘Bison’ is Sitting Bull. 
As a matter of fact the story is out of whole cloth so far even as 
the encounter with Ives is concerned. He published one of the 
most complete and graphic reports ever published by the govern- 
ment, had no trouble with any Indians, and gave portraits of the 
chiefs he met. An incident like the above he would have cer- 
tainly narrated, yet no mention whatever is made of it in his re- 
port. And ‘Sitting Bull was a prominent Sioux Chief before the 
event narrated. ‘Army officer’ had better ‘wipe off his sword.’ 

Another interesting piece of bosh is the story going the rounds 
of Charley Reynolds, the scout, when overhauled, shooting down 
his horse, making a breast work of him and killing seventeen sav- 
ages before he was despatched. Any one who ever saw Indians 
tight know they circle around their enemy, whether it be one man 
or a hundred. Charley's breastwork of a dead horse would have 
been poor protection with a dozen or two Indians socking rifle 
balls into his back. The Indians were thick enough but the story is 
thin.” 

The Bozeman Times printed an “aside” on the battle on July 
20, 1876, as follows: 

“A year or twoago the Diamond R Co., freighting between 
Helena and Carroll, had several fine mules gobbled by a raid of 
the Sioux. Mr. Carroll, being with Gibbon’s command, in charge 
of transportation on the Yellowstone when that command marched 
to the Little Horn, concluded it would be well to go out there and 
look out for the lost mules of the company among the stock that 
would probably fall into the hands of the military on the defeat of 
the Sioux. He would have went with Custer, but thought that 
there was no need of being in a hurry; that he could look up the 
stolen stock at his leisure. After arriving at the battle ground and 
observing the situation he was satisfied that there must be some 
mistake about the fact of the loss; and, returning in a hurry to the 
safe side of the Yellowstone, he wrote as follows to his partner in 
Helena, Col. Broadwater: 
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‘You are a liar if you even think the Diamond R Company 
lost any mules and that the Sioux got them. I have been out to the 
Sioux camp, and am willing to make oath that we have no lost, 
stolen, or stray mules among their stock.’ 

Mat used rougher language even than that quoted, but we 
refrain from printing it owing to the fact that many of our sub- 
scribers are very pious and belong to the church.” 

And so it went. Weeks, months, and even years after the 
battle, tales and more tales appeared in Montana papers and in 
the national press. Many were offered seriously as authentic 
“new information”; others were clearly spoofing. 

But tales and ‘spoofing,’ like humor which is the by-product 
of any tragedy, could not mitigate the tragedy. Witness this letter 
which appeared in the Fort Benton Record on September 1, 1876. 
The writer, Colonel T. L. Crittenden, had lost his son in the battle: 


NOTICE TO INDIAN TRADERS. 

“We desire to call the attention of Indian traders to the follow- 
ing letter from Gen. Crittenden, received by T. C. Power & Bro., 
through Capt. Harmon. It is not improbable that the articles men- 
tioned in the letter may be offered in trade at some of the posts 
during the coming season. 

Washington, D. C., July 7, 1876. 
Captain W. Harmon, 

Dear Sirs—My son, Jno. J]. Crittenden wore, when he started 
on the Custer expedition, a perfectly smooth hunting case gold 
watch. Also a chain made of gold coin, large, composed of sev- 
eral plates and almost round. Attached to the chain was a seal 
bearing the motto, Go On,’ cut, I think, in a green stone the 
whole attached to an eagle's talon made of gold. Will you have 
the kindness to inform the traders at the posts where Indians are 
likely to offer the articles of these facts, and request them to get the 
things if they can, and to obtain all the information possible re- 
garding my son‘s death. I don’t care so much for the watch as 
for the information. I bought the watch twenty years ago in Liver- 
pool, England, of Rorskill, or Rorskell & Co. You will confer a 
great favor by attending to this. 

Very Respecttully, 
Your ob’t, servant, 
T. L. CRITTENDEN 
Col. 17th Infantry.” 
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THE MEDICINE ROCK OF THE MARIAS: A BLACKFOOT 
SHRINE BESIDE THE WHOOP-UP TRAIL.“ 


By John C. Ewers 


In an account of Blackfoot Indian religion, published sixty 
years ago, George Bird Grinnell mentioned: 

“Another sacred object is the medicine rock of the Marias. 
It is a huge boulder of reddish sandstone, two-thirds of the way 
up a steep hill on the north bank of the Marias River, about five 
miles from Fort Conrad. Formerly this rock rested on the top of 
the bluff but, as the soi] about it was worn away by the wind 
and rain, it is slowly moving down the hill. The Indians believe 
it to be alive, and make presents to it. When I first visited it, the 
ground about it was strewn with decaying remnants of offerings 
that had been made to it in the past. Among these I noticed, be- 
sides fragments of clothing, eagle feathers, a steel finger ring, 
brass ear-rings, and a little bottle made of two copper cartridge 
cases.” * 

This ‘Medicine Rock’’ was a landmark on the old Whoop-up 
Trail leading northward from Fort Benton to the American posts 
established in southern Alberta in the late 1860s. The sketch map 
of that trail in the Montana Historical Society collections, prepared 
by Harry Stanford, a Montana pioneer, shows it ascending “Medi- 
cine Rock Coulee” on the north side of the Marias. On the west 
side of the trail leading up the coulee the mapmaker placed a red 
dot and labeled it ‘Medicine Rock’’ (See illustration.) 

In the fall of 1943, Short Face, an elderly, full-blood Piegan 
living on the Blackfeet Reservation, told me the story of this 
‘Medicine Rock” as it had been recited to him nearly a half- 
century earlier by an aged Indian, Spotted Calf, who claimed to 
have had personal knowledge of the origin of this shrine. ; 

“One time a war party of North Blackfoot went to the enemy. 
All but two of its members were killed by the Sioux. These two 
were returning northward over the Narrow Ridge Trail. One of 
them was armed with a muzzle-loader. The other carried only a 
bow and arrows. They were poorly clothed. By the time they 
~ * Published by permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
"George Bird Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, (New York, 1892). 262-263. Fort 


Conrad was built in 1875 by Sol Abbott and Henry Powell. It was located 
near the present Naismith Bridge over the Marias River. 
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reached the Marias the man with the muzzle-loader had run out 
of ammunition. They hadn't eaten in a long time. Both of them 
were very hungry. 

Near the Marias they saw a large rattlesnake. One of the 
men said to his partner, ‘Let's kill him and eat him.” The other 
replied, No, we don't eat that sort of thing.’’ Nevertheless, the 
first speaker killed the rattlesnake, skinned it and cooked it. Then 
he said, ‘Now, partner take half of it.” Again his friend replied, 
“No, I am not hungry. The smell of it has taken my appetite 
away.” The other man began to eat, and said, ‘Partner, you bet- 
ter eat some of this. It tastes good—like fish.” Once more his 
friend declined, saying, “No, I am not hungry.” 

They spent the night there. Next morning the warrior who 
had eaten the snake was so bloated he couldn't move. His partner 
tried to help him, but the snake-eater said it was useless. ‘You 
can do nothing for me. Make a place where I can lie down and 
cover it with sage.’ This his partner did. Then the snake-eater 
continued, ‘Take off my necklace. When you get back to camp 
give it to my father, who gave it to me. Tell him what happened 
to his son. Tell him that in the spring of the year you two must 
come for me.” 

His partner followed his advice and went home, the only 
member of the war party to return. He gave the necklace to his 
friend's father, told him how his partner had eaten the rattlesnake 
and become so bloated he could not move, and how he had 
asked them to return in the spring. The old man said, “I want 
to see my boy right away. I'll give you horses and other articles 
if you will take me to him.” But the young man replied, ‘‘No, my 
friend said for us to come for him in the spring. That is his wish.” 

When spring arrived the old father called upon the young 
man, ‘My boy, I can’t go now. The coyotes must have taken my 
son's bones. But if you will join a war party of Blood Indians now 
forming, you can go by the place you left my son, gather his bones 
and bury them.” : 

Spotted Calf, a Blood Indian, was a member of this wa 
party. When they arrived at a side hill overlooking the Marias 
River, the North Blackfoot warrior explained, ‘Here is where I 
dug my partner in.” But there was nothing there except a large 
rock. Seeing this, another North Blackfoot member of the party 
said, This man is lying. If his partner had been here surely we 
would find some trace of him—some of his hair or his bones.”” The 
critic then rolled the rock away. But the other members of the 
party prayed to the rock. 
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That night the party camped on the south side of the Marias. 
The skeptic continued to make fun of the snake-eater’s partner 
and his unlikely story, saying that he had been lying, until he 
succeeded in getting the other members of the party to agree with 
him. They all made fun of the snake-eater’s partner that night. 

When the partner of the deceased snake-eater arose next 
morning he looked across the river and saw a man standing on 
the hill where the rock had been. He woke Spotted Calf and 
Spotted Calf also saw the man. They woke the others. All saw 
the man and believed him to be an enemy. The North Blackfoot 
and Spotted Calf crossed the river to get a closer view of the 
stranger. When they reached the other side they saw no one. 
But they rolled the rock back up the hill and placed it where 
they had first seen it. Spotted Calf left a blanket, tobacco and 
other small gifts at the rock. 

Spotted Calf and the North Blackfoot agreed that the man 
they saw must have been the snake-eater’s spirit. The North 
Blackfoot addressed the rock, “If you, rock, are my partner, help 
this man (Spotted Calf) to be lucky. Give him power to get 
horses from the enemy.” The two then painted the rock with 
earth paint and returned to their party on the other side of the 
river. 

The war party, which numbered 14 men, started to the enemy. 
But the Gros Ventres and Assiniboin sighted them coming and 
laid for them. They surprised the party and killed every man ex- 
cept the North Blackfoot and Spotted Calf. They escaped, and on 
their way back found a large herd of horses. The two survivors 
separated near the site of an old fort, the North Blackfoot going 
north to his people. 

Spotted Calf continued on up the Marias with his horses. He 
passed the rock on his way and decided to stop. He killed a buf- 
falo, took out the liver and fat and left it by the rock. Then he 
spoke to the rock, “If you are the man, take this to eat.” 

That night the spirit of the departed snake-eater appeared to 
Spotted Calf in his dream, saying, "I thank you and my partner 
for giving me a blanket, tobacco and food. My partner was not 
lying to you. I thank you, and shall give you power to become a 
renowned warrior and to live to old age.” 

When Spotted Calf returned to his camp he told the people 
of his experience. Later it became known to all the Piegan, North 
Blackfoot and Blood Indians. From that time on members of these 
three tribes stopped by the rock and left presents of beads, paint, 
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tobacco and other articles, when they travelled the Narrow Ridge 
Trail.” 

Geologists will take a dim view of Spotted Calf's explanation 
of the supernatural origin of this small but interesting Montana 
landmark. However, Spotted Calf's story may be helpful to his- 
torians and enthnologists in dating Blackfoot recognition of this 
rock as a sacred shrine. According to the Blackfeet Agency 
Census of 1901, Spotted Calf (also known as Old Running Rabbit) 
was 74 years of age. Thus he was born about the year 1827. If 
the Blackfoot tribes began to endow this rock with supernatural 
powers when Spotted Calf was a young warrior, as his testimony 
has indicated, the Medicine Rock of the Marias must not have 
become a Blackfoot shrine until the decade of the 1840s. This 
was roughly a quarter century before the Narrow Ridge Trail of 
Blackfoot war parties become the Whoop-up Trail of white men's 
commerce. 














TRAIL HERDS OF THE BIG HOLE BASIN 
By Matt J. Kelly 


The Big Hole Basin country’ is cattle country and, as in all 
Montana in the early 1900's, before the advent of the motor truck, 
roads and trails were periodically taken over by herds of cattle 

n the move. Cattle were trailed into the Basin in the fall for 

winter feeding; they were trailed out in the spring to be shipped to 
1arket; they were trailed to the high mountain parks early in 
June for summer grazing and they were trailed back in September 
to be put on pasture in the hay meadows. The trail herd was a 
picturesque and essential part of the Basin’s most important in- 
industry. 

Pioneer Montana cattlemen were slow to appreciate the 
virtues of the Basin as a cattle raising country.’ It was not until 
1874 that cattle were brought in from near-by Horse Prairie and 
the Beaverhead and Deer Lodge valleys for summer grazing. It 
was not until 1880 that stock was wintered in the Basin. That 
year Joe Ketchen was using a large number of oxen to haul build- 
ing materials to the rapidly growing mining camp at Butte. As fall 
approached he began to look around for cheap winter feed for 
his livestock and he bethought himself of the wild grass which 
grew so luxuriantly in the Basin. He contracted with the Barker 
Brothers to cut hay for him from the meadow formed by the over- 
flow of the North fork near its junction with the main stream of 
the Big Hole. Ketchen wintered his oxen at the Forks and they 
were in fine shape when he drove them out in the spring. Others 
put up hay in a limited quantity that winter and still others cut 
hay in the Basin the following winter. But these 1880 and 188] 
men apparently came to the conclusion that the Big Hole country 
would not do for a stock country. None of them stayed to help 
build up the valley. 

The first experiment in wintering cattle in the Big Hole by 
one who was to be permanently identified with the Basin’s de- 
"The basin is variously described but in general it is some thirty miles in length 


and twelve to fifteen miles across. It is in the northeast corner of Beaverhead 
county. 

All facts prior to 1900 taken from following unless otherwise noted: 
Alva J. Noyes, The Story of Ajax (Helena: State Publishing Co., 1914,) 148-151. 
Anaconda Standard, Feb. 20, 1916, p. 12: “How the Big Hole got its Remark- 
able Name,” by Alva J. Noyes. 
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velopment was made by Nick Bielenberg during the winter of 
1883-1884. He sent in ninety-eight steers which he had bought on 
the Ruby. They were first put on feed Christmas day 1883 and 
were started for the slaughter house at Butte April 25th, 1884. 
This was the beginning of what was to be the distinctive feature 
of the cattle industry of the Big Hole. Contrary to the usual Mon- 
tana custom of the late 1800's, the Basin ranchers fed their stock 
on hay during the winter months when the range was covered 
with snow; and their grass-fat cattle were ready for the spring 
and early summer market when beef was most wanted. Steers 
were brought in in the fall to be kept in the Valley over winter and 
trailed out for spring delivery. Hay was cured from the extremely 
nutritive grasses native to the Basin and the cattle were finished 
for market on wild hay alone. The amount of hay that was fed 
depended on the size of the steer, the estimate being thirty to forty 
pounds per day. It usually took four to five months to make a 
steer prime, depending of course on his condition when put in the 
feeding lot. 

The Valley thus early acquired the reputation of being the 
most favorable spot for cold weather feeding in the state but it's 
industry developed very slowly at first. Capital was needed for 
the building of fences and irrigation ditches, as well as for buy- 
ing stock, and with only the young mining towns of Butte and 
Anaconda as dependable markets, the ranchers did not have 
much luck in persuading the bankers to give them credit. Some 
Big Hole cattle were shipped East before 1900° but for the most 
part all that were fattened were marketed in the near-by Montana 
towns. These early day cattle were driven directly from the 
ranches to the slaughter houses. It took a trail herd about eight 
days to graze along from the Big Hole to the Copper Camp. The 
cattle were driven to Farmers’ Ranch near the top of the Deer 
Lodge Pass divide and thence to Feeley. Here the herd was 
turned east on what was known as the “beef trail’’ which led 
into Butte.‘ 

About 1900 a new market opened up for Montana cattle on 
the coast. The ranges adjacent to the coast cities were unable to 
produce enough beef to feed the region’s increasing population 
plus that of the Alaskan gold fields; and buyers from the butcher- 
ing concerns of Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland began to seek a 
new source of supply. Charlie Frye of the Frye-Bruhn Company 
of Seattle became interested in Big Hole steers and he sent his 


* Dillon Examiner, February 20, 1901. 
*Personal interview Wm. Ferguson who helped trail cattle to Butte. 
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buyers into the Basin. Others soon followed his lead.” With an 
assured demand for their product, the Basin’s ranchers experi- 
enced little difficulty in securing capital to extend their opera- 
tions. Their biggest problem became that of securing enough 
feeders in the fall to consume the yearly crop of hay. About 1905 
Chicago buyers awoke to a belated realization of the value of the 
Basin's spring-market hay-finished cattle but the more distant Mid- 
dle West market could not compete with the buyers from the 
coast and the Northwest remained the most important purchaser 
of Big Hole cattle.” 

Cattle for the western market were trailed from the Basin to 
Divide station and shipped south on the Oregon Short Line rail- 
road, or they were trailed to Anaconda to be shipped from the 
stockyards near Mill Creek. These yards were just east of the 
town and just below the old Three Mile House, a popular rendez- 
vous of the early day Big Hole cowboy.’ They were located on 
the line of the Montana Union, later leased to the Butte, Anaconda 
and Pacific railway, and the cattle were shipped out through the 
Stuart Station on to the Northern Pacific and thence to the coast. 

The cattle destined for shipping from Anaconda were trailed 
ut of the Basin near Wisdom and over the Mill Creek Divide, a 
distance of about seventy miles. Three or four overnight feeding 
stops were made at the various ranches on the way out, on Squaw 
Creek, at the Powell ranch, at Ralston’s, at Neff's or at Bar- 
nowsky’s or the Mule ranch. These ranches did not run many 
cattle themselves but they put up considerable hay for sale to the 
trail herds. The regular charge for overnight feeding was twelve 
sents per head and a trail herd usually consisted of two hundred 
to six hundred head. Anywhere up to twenty-five or thirty car- 
loads were shipped out from Three Mile at one time. 

Considerably less cattle were shipped from Divide in this 
early period than were shipped from Anaconda. The distance to 
the Anaconda stock yards was shorter than to Divide which 
lessened the possibility of loss of weight on the trail and called 
for less overnight feeding. Cattle coming into the Basin were 
purchased on Rock Creek and trailed through Anaconda to the 


Big Hole or purchased near Salmon City, Idaho, and trailed in 
via the Grasshopper or by Gibbon’s Pass." 


Dillon Examiner, op. cit.; Anaconda Standard, April 15, 1901. 

° Big Hole Breezes, August 18, 1905; March 20, 1908. 

The Three Mile House was burned to the ground January 16, 1913. At that time 
it was operated as a successful road house. (Anaconda Standard, January 
17, Anas. 

“Interview Ed Wenger. Ed Wenger is the son of John Wenger who located a ranch 

ten miles above Wisdom in the year, 1886. 
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After the market opened up the number of cattle fed annually 
for beef in the Basin, averaged about 20,000. The Bureau of Agri- 
culture, Labor and Industry, in its report for 1905-06, stated that 
from 15,000 to 20,000 head were brought to the feeding pens each 
season.” The Big Hole Breezes observed in November 1911 that 
27,000 head had been fed from November 1910 to June 1911 and 
estimated that there was hay enough to feed 32,000 head during 
the coming season.” During the spring of 1904 only 2,000 cattle 
were shipped out of the Basin;” but, by 1912, approximately 
11,000 head, mostly Big Hole cattle, were shipped from Anaconda 
alone. In January 1913, John Collins, the State Stock Inspector, 
predicted that Anaconda would be the greatest shipping point for 
cattle in the state that year, sending out more than 15,000 head, 
the majority of them from the Big Hole.” Taking into consideration 
the fact that very few cattle were being raised in the Valley dur- 
ing this period, these figures indicate that about 15,000 to 20,000 
head were trailed into the Basin in the fall and approximately 
the same number were trailed out in the spring. 

Comparatively few cattle hit the trail for the summer ranges 
in the early 1900's. Extensive summer grazing in the Big Hole 
country developed after 1915 when changing market conditions 
began to bring about a shift from winter to summer feeding. How- 
ever, even before that, as acreage in the Basin proper was in- 
creasingly given over to hay meadows, cattle that had not been 
sold on the spring market were trailed each summer to the big 
open parks back in the mountains. In the very early days this 
was free range but now it is leased from the Forest Service. For a 
nominal fee per head each rancher is given a permit to turn a 
certain number of cattle into Forest Service territory, each outfit's 
range limit being roughly defined in the following manner: 


Sheep Creek to Stanley Creek 
Steeple Creek to Squaw Creek 
Swamp Creek to Ruby Creek 
Mussigbrod Creek to Tie Creek 
Fishtrap to Mussigbrod 
Bloody Dick and Big Hole River 
West Fork of Thompson Creek to Mudd Creek 
Battleground ” 
* Bureau of Agriculture, Labor and Industry of the State of Montana, 10th annual 
report, 1905-1906, 304. 
” Big Hole Breezes, November 24, 1911. 
™ Anaconda Standard, August 27, 1903. 


* Anaconda Standard, January 22, 1913. 
* Big Hole Breezes, August 21, 1919, and subsequent weekly issues. 
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The cattle were trailed to their summer range about the first 
of June or when the calves were big enough to travel. They were 
trailed back about the first of September, or after haying was com- 
pleted, when they could be turned into the hay meadows. Feeder 
cattle purchased in the fall were usually driven into the basin 
sometime in October, when the roads were still open, and ranged 
on the grass lands as long as that was practicable. When the 
weather became severe they were placed in the feeding pens.” 
Cattle for spring shipment were usually driven to the stockyards 
no earlier than the first of March thus avoiding the necessity of 
bringing the trail herds over the mountain passes during the 
most inclement weather. However in 1913 the high demand for 
beef caused shipments to begin as early as January. One train 
load of nineteen cars left Anaconda for Portland in the early part 
of the month.” Another shipment of twenty carloads was loaded at 
East Anaconda on the twenty-seventh.” Shipments were usually 
continued through April and May. 

Most of the cattle shipped out from the Big Hole either went 
direct to the slaughter houses to be converted into beef or went 
to the feeding pens for a very brief period of finishing on corn. 
But cattle destined for the mining camp of Fairbanks, Alaska, had 
a long boat ride, plus a three hundred and seventy mile trek 
ahead of them, before they were ready for butchering. Perhaps 
the first Basin herd to hit the Valdez to Fairbanks trail was one 
consisting of fifty head of steers, each with a large JW on the 
right rib, which were loaded on cars at Anaconda early in June 
1908. The brand was well known in the Big Hole as belonging to 
john Wenger, whose son Ed, just graduated from the State Uni- 
versity at Missoula, went with the shipment to deliver the cattle 
to the men who were to meet the boat at Valdez. From Valdez the 
steers were taken north through the central Alaskan wilderness, 
during the season when the Arctic sun never set, and over a trail 
just completed by the Army, the terrain of which was considered ° 
so rough that the animals were shod before they were started.” 
Surely this Alaskan drive equalled in novelty the early drives 
from Texas to Montana in the 1870's. The winter-fed, grass-fat cat- 
tle from the high meadows of the Big Hole apparently held their 
own on the Alaska ‘‘snow-trail”. In 1912 one of the buyers for 
Alaska ports told the Basin ranchers. ‘We want your heavies be- 


“ Dillon Examiner, op. cit. 
*® Anaconda Standard, op. cit. 


"* Anaconda Standard, January 27, 1912. 
" Personal interview, Ed Wenger. 
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cause they are solid and stand the trip so well... We make that 
drive in twenty days and it takes the Big Hole Basin steers to do 
the long iourney without injury.” ” 

Trailing cattle to and from the Big Hole was not without its 
difficulties. In the spring of 1918 a herd of cattle which left Ana- 
conda for the Basin died by the dozen along the route. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five head of cattle were counted by one observer 
between Three Mile House and the top of the Divide. The animals 
were a shipment of six hundred that was purchased in the Judith 
Gap country, arrived at Anaconda Saturday evening and started 
for the Big Hole Sunday morning to be fattened up on the Jones’ 
ranch near Wisdom. The cattle were in a weak condition at the 
time of unloading and the long trip proved too much for them.” 

In May 1920 a shipment of cattle from Oregon and Washing- 
ton were unloaded near the Three-Mile and driven overland to the 
Big Hole Basin. Within twenty-four hours after they left the rail- 
road they began to show symptoms of illness. Dr. A. D. Knowles 
(a veterinarian at Missoula) attributed the disease to the cold 
water which the animals were said to have taken in considerable 
quantity and to the green grass which, eaten after a period of en- 
forced fasting during shipment, caused an inflammation of the 
digestive tract.” 

In the late fall and early spring trail herds were sometimes 
caught by heavy snowstorms. Five hundred cattle belonging to 
W. W. Montgomery were a week in getting from the Big Hole to 
Anaconda in April of 1913. The snow was so deep and soft it was 
found impossible to bring the cattle through. No feed was avail- 
able at Barnowsky’s ranch, where they were stalled, so the County 
Commissioners had the summer road opened, engaging men to 
shovel through drifts ten feet in depth along its course.” 

By this time the Big Hole cattle were largely ‘white faces’’ but 
around 1900 there was a great predominance of longhorns in the 
Basin. Even as late as 1913 the Anaconda Standard reported that 
many of the Big Hole ranchers had been making large shipments 
oi cattle from Texas. The cattle industry of the Basin had been in- 
creasing so fast that there was not enough native stock for all the 
ranches. It was stated that the Long Horns were not considered 
as good as the native stock nor could they stand the climate as 
well, but ‘‘natives” were not to be bought at any price.” 

* Big Hole Breezes, April 5, 1912. 
* Anaconda Standard, June 20, 1917. 
” Anaconda Standard, May 26, 1920. 


*! Anaconda Standard, April 22, 1913. 
= Anaconda Standard, October 2, 1913. 
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These Texas cattle were as wild as deer and could run al- 
most as fast. Woe betide the lone fisherman of the early days 
who met up with a tall rangy Texas steer on the prod, or with one 
of the mixed-bred bulls. He was liable to be kept up in a tree, or 
out in the cold waters of a mountain lake for hours, until the bel- 
lowing animal tired of his vigil and went back to the herd. The 
traveller on the Basin roads in the fall months of the early 1900's 
usually met two or three herds of these Texas cattle, long-legged, 
big fellows, some of which appeared to be eight feet tall and a foot 
wide with a spread of horns so large it seemed impossible that 
the animal below could carry it. To drive through the middle of 
such a herd was a sore trial for the townsmen or city fisherman, 
who was without the protection of a present-day closed auto- 
mobile, and he blessed the occasional cowboy who, out of the 
goodness of his heart, opened up a trail for him. 

These range cattle were always inquisitive. They were ac- 
customed to a man on horseback and paid him little heed but if a 
person passed a grazing field or crossed the range on foot, they 
would all turn to watch him, or if should they be some distance 
away, they would come trotting to within seeing distance. To see 
a number of such cattle coming towards one, without knowing 
their intentions, was not a comforting experience. To see such 
cattle stampede, even on their own range, was a terrifying sight. 
One day in the early part of the century when a friend and I! 
were travelling toward North Fork in a one horse open spring 
wagon, we became interested in finding out if there were ducks 
on a pond up in a field on the north side of the road. We got out 
of the wagon and tied the horse to the rail fence. On the south 
side of the road a large herd of cattle was grazing. When we 
stopped and left the wagon their curiosity was aroused and they 
all lined up close behind the south fence and stared. On the high 
seat of the wagon we had left an Indian blanket folded for a 
cushion. Just as we crawled through the north fence and headed 
out for the pond, a gust of wind picked the blanket up and 
slammed it across the south fence at the place where the cattle 
were standing. Before we could get back to the wagon the cattle 
were crossing the river nearly a mile away and going strong. We 
went equally as fast in the opposite direction having visions of 
their owner out gunning for us for having run the fat off his beef 


cattle. 
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THE NAMING OF MONTANA’ 


My Dear Sir. 

I have read your address with much interest. As chairman 
of the Committee on Territories I prepared and introduced the 
bills for the organization of the territories of Montana, Arizona, 
and Wyoming & selected their names. My purpose was to give to 
each territory a euphonius name and at the same time use a word 
that should appropriately describe the topography of the country. 
I therefore selected the Spanish Mexicanized word Montana 
[ pronounced Montanya] Senators Summer of Massachusetts 
and Howard of Michigan, at first sight objected to the name. 
When the bill reached the Senate they sent for me to come over 
and give my reasons for selecting it. I answered, “that the coun- 
try which it was proposed to organise had been described to me, 
as being two thirds or more mountainous, and that the word 
Montana, was not only appropriate, but a beautiful name for a 
State.” They both declared that they had never seen the word 
and as they were the recognized scholarly men of the Senate, they 
assumed that I must be mistaken. I sent to the Library for an old 
Mexican Dictionary, which I had consulted, and when I showed 
them the word—they recognized the authority and approved the 
name. But for that old Dictionary, some objectionable name 
might have been fastened on your state, such for instance as that 
of New Mexico, Washington—or Nevada. 

I selected the name “Arizona” because it described the arid- 
plains of that territory and because it was appropriate and 
euphonius. 

I gave the name of Wyoming to that Territory, [instead of 
Laramie or "Jefferson" which the settlers suggested or demanded ] 
because the Indian word in Pennsylvania stood for “large plains.” 

The western boundary of Montana was fixed by me, where 
it is, for a purpose. I intended to organize another territory out 
of the Idaho-pan-handile, with part of western Montana and east- 
ern Washington. At that time, I intended to call the new territory 
Columbia—and in the act organizing it, expected to change the 
name of Washington,” to Tacoma, and the name New Mexico, to 
“Uinta,” and at the same time abolish the territory of Utah, by 


7 letter from James M. Ashley to Judge William H. Hunt, dated April 28, 1892. 
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adding two-thirds of the western part to Nevada and the remain- 
ing eastern third to Colorado. 

In 1865, I visited all the Territories and the Pacific States. It 
was during that trip, that I saw that the State of Nevada was 
doomed to be a “rotten borough State’ if her Comstock mine 
‘petered out.” I then saw that I must not attempt to create the new 
territory of Columbia, that instead of organizing new territories to 
become rotten borough States—it was my duty to consolidate 
them whenever I could do so. And this I attempted by taking 
territory from Arizona and Utah—larger than all New England 
and adding it to the State of Nevada. Yet the territory then added 
to Nevada—did not keep that state from becoming the most un- 
desirable commonwealth and the most hopelessly rotten borough 
state in the Union. 

I send you by this mail an address delivered by me before 
the ‘Ohio Society of New York,” which will explain what I mean 
by rotton borough states. 

Gov. Edgerton, was not a member of the Committee on Terri- 
tories—and I never heard of his having anything to do directly or 
indirectly with the organization of the territory of Montana, or 


with fixing its western boundary.’ 
Truly yours 


J. M. Ashley 
?See the Montana Magazine of History, October, 1951, 42-45 in which Edgerton 
writes to Judge Hunt and explains what his part in the affair was. Ashley 
here does Edgerton an injustice. Edgerton played a significant role indeed in 


the creation of the territory. 
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SEK Ue DEM HES 
BOB FLETCHER a 


Ps eae i a 

INDIAN FIGHTING IN THE SIXTIES * 

It was late June of 1864. Covered 
wagons with wheels hollering for tar 
had been rolling into Fort Laramie on 
the North Platte for days. After the five 
weeks pull across the Nebraska prairie 
from the Missouri River crossing at 
Omaha, tired, thin oxen were having a 
breathing spell, wagon gear and rig- 
ging were being repaired, supplies 
were being bought at the trading post. 

Some wagon owners tarried briefly 
before pushing further west along the 
Oregon Trail. Others lingered with different plans in mind. At 
Fort Hall, over west of the divide, the trail forked. One branch 
went on to Oregon and a newer track struck north to the placer 
diggings of southwest Montana. Most of the traffic was bound 
for the new Territory. 

There was considerable discussion about the latter route. 
Prairie schooners were built to take abuse but there was a limit 
to their endurance. Moreover whacking tired, ga’nted up work 
cattle over a grazed-off trail didn’t put any tallow under their 
rinds. Why not take this Bozeman Road, the Bridger Cut-off, the 
Bonanza Trail, whatever you wanted to call them? Why-be 
dallying away weeks on a roundabout course when you could 
save a month that could be put to better use washing out nuggets 
by the bucket full? Plenty of good grass, water and game along 
the way, too, they claimed. 





* The following tale is based on “Early Days in Emigrant Gulch,” Historical Society 
of Montana Contributions, Vol. III, p. 73 by David B. Weaver. The characters 
Lafe Huggins, Jed Butterworth, and Long Luke Camp are fictitious. The other 
characters and the dates are as recorded in Weaver's piece. (Ed.) 
characters and the dates are approximately as recorded in Weaver's piece. 
( Ed.) 
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Of course they weren't trails at all. They existed as roads 
only in the minds of John Bozeman and Jim Bridger. Nary a lick 
of grading or marking had been done on them but they were sure 
the shortest passable routes between Reshaw’s Bridge and Vir- 
ginia City, M.T. 

Impatient Lafe Huggins complained, ‘They say the Sioux are 
bad medicine up north of here. Injuns! What right have they to 
hold that country agin peaceable whites who only want to cross 
it? I'm for saving time, Injuns or no Injuns.” 

Deliberate Long Luke Camp shifted his eating tobacco and 
allowed, ‘But, Lafe, after all those Sioux and Cheyennes are 
standing on their rights. Our government gave them a solemn 
pledge that no whites would ever trespass on their hunting 
grounds.” 

“Yeah,” spoke up Jed Butterworth, ‘But what harm is it going 
to do Red Cloud and his Ogallalas if a few of us travel over that 
country? We don’t aim to settle there.” 

“Well,” said Long Luke, ‘Those Indians aren't all dumb. Red 
Cloud figures that once we get a toe hold it means goodbye to his 
board and room on the hoof.” 

“What do you mean ‘board and room on the hoof'?” queried 
Lafe. 

“Buffalo, of course. Indians can't survive without buffalo 
meat and hides. They don't waste a speck of one of those critters. 
Take the buffalo away from these plains Indians and you've got 
‘em licked.” 

“It could be,” said Lafe, “But I aim to string along with either 
Bridger or Bozeman and follow one of their routes. It's Alder 
Gulch or bust for me." 

Then the argument turned to relative merits of these trails. 

“I favor Bozeman's road,” Lafe said. “A year ago last winter 
he and John Jacobs scouted this country. Got set afoot on Powder 
River by the Sioux and lucky not to lose their hair. But last year 
Bozeman took a wagon train part way till the Injuns made it so 
hot they had to turn back. This year he says he’s going through 
come hell or high water. and I think he will. I’m going to take 
the Bozeman Road. How about you, Butterworth?” 

“Not me, Lafe. I bet my chips on Bridger. That old coon has 
roamed these parts for about fifty years. Ever since the beaver 
trade petered out he has been guiding outfits all over the west. 
I'll bank on his judgment and experience. I'm following Old 
Gabe’s trace. What are you going to do, Luke?” Long Luke's 
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tongue wasn't set on a hair trigger. Finally he drawled, “I 
reckon Bozeman and Bridger are both good men. Bozeman is 
young, active and resourceful. He ought to be a good leader. 
Jim Bridger has age and experience in his favor. Age breeds 
caution and some of you boys are packing women and children 
with you. I'd like to save time, same as you, but you know the 
old saying, ‘The longest way round is sometimes the shortest way 
home.’ I'm not certain yet what I'll do.” It was a long speech 
for Long Luke to make. 

A few days later seventeen wagons pulled out of Fort Laramie 
for Reshaw's Bridge. They had left Long Luke still deliberating. 
It was disappointing to find that a large wagon train headed by 
Captain Townsend had set out over the Bozeman Road just a few 
days earlier. They might have joined it. However they had 
planned to organized a wagon train of their own of sufficient 
strength to stand off Indian attacks. They had decided to leave 
this northernmost point on the big loop of the North Platte and to 
follow Bozeman ’'s route. 

Within six days, sixty-eight wagons had assembled in the 
camp south of the toll bridge kept by the old French trader who 
spelled his name “Richards” and pronounced it “Reshaw.” <A 
meeting was held with George Travis hammering on a wagon 
tire with an iron skillet to call it to order. The first speaker said, 
‘Men, my name is Dave Weaver. I hail from Pennsylvania. I’m 
representing seventeen wagons all heading for Montana Terri- 
tory. We know that if we are going to get through the Indian 
country by following the Townsend party over the Bozeman Trail 
that we'll have to have more wagons in the train than my people 
have and we'll have to be well organized. I understand that 
every man present is willing to join a sizeable train and to abide 
by whatever rules may be drawn up for its regulation. Am |! 
right?” 

There wasn't a dissenting voice. 

“All right,” continued Dave, “A lot of you know Cy Coffen- 
bury. He has spent most of his life on the Kansas prairies. He 
knows stock, he knows wagon-freighting, and he knows Indian 
fighting. I nominate him as Major to command this proposed 
wagon train outfit.” 

"I second that nomination and move the nominations be 
closed," shouted Dick Owens. “Let's put ‘er to a vote.” 

The train was organized and divided into four sections or 
companies each with a Captain and all reporting to ‘Major’ Cof- 
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fenbury. Each member of the party agreed to respect and obey 
the rules that were adopted. The wagons were to roll in parallel 
columns where terrain permitted. Places in line were assigned 
each wagon and these were changed from time to time so that the 
same people wouldn't be forever eating dust towards the rear. 
Emphasis was put on the routine procedure of corraling the 
wagons to form a compact circle at night or in case of daylight 
attack. The wagons so placed would serve as a combination fort 
for defense and a corral to protect livestock from theft and to keep 
it from straying. Arrangements were made for posting guards at 
night and for advance, flanking, and rear scouts when on the 
move. 

Every emergency was foreseen and men detailed to certain 
duties and responsibilities. The earliest covered wagon emi- 
grants had invented ways and means to counter the dangers and 
hardships that beset them. The codes of the well organized trains 
that crossed the plains in the ‘60s profited by the accumulated ex- 
perience of many individuals and outfits since the opening of the 
Oregon and Santa Fe Trails. 

Before daylight of July 12th, breakfasts were cooking over 
open fires and the camp was vibrant with suppressed excitement. 
At daylight the order “Catch up!" went down the line. Then to 
the crack of bull whip and the creaking of wagon beds, order re- 
placed confusion and the train was ready to roll on the com- 
mand “Stretch out! ’’ 

Ten days later they reached the famous Powder River. They 
travelled up the north bank for six miles until opposite the mouth 
of the South Fork. There they corralled their wagons. 

Dave Weaver was off duty that day. There were five men in 
his immediate party and they had one wagon and three yoke of 
oxen. Usually men off duty spent their time hunting or prospect- 
ing for gold, being careful not to get too far from their friends. 
This time Dave was with the rear guard and as he neared the 
spot where the wagons were corralling close to the river bank, he 
noticed iron tipped arrows scattered in the grass of the river 
bottom. Iron tipped arrows were too highly prized by the Indians 
for them to part with carelessly. 

“Hi, men,” Dave called. ‘Here's Injun sign and if I read it 
right the Townsend outfit has had trouble here. Take a look at 
these arrows.” 

Just then a man up ahead picked a dark obiect from the 
branches of a scrub pine tree. “You're dead right,”’ he exclaimed. 
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Here’s a white man’s scalp that was cached in this tree and it 
hasn't been here long.’’ With that he was off to display his grisly 
find to the terror of the women and kids. 


Further investigation uncovered other “sign” including three 
new graves. Weeks later they heard the whole story. The In- 
dians had been lying in ambush when the big Townsend train 
corralled on the river bottom. They had watched every move- 
ment and had seen an unsuspecting emigrant leave to go in 
search of a strayed cow. They had stalked, killed and scalped 
him. When a posse of mounted men from the camp started to 
look for their missing comrade, mounted Indians swooped down 
on them in a foray contrary to usual Indian tactics. It was prob- 
ably to divert attention from the Indians in ambush who were 
afoot. 

The posse had to fight its way back to the corral. The sur- 
rounding brush and high ground suddenly sprouted Indians a 
hundred to an acre,—Indians that were really on the prod. Some 
of Townsend's men were armed with the new Henry breech load- 
ing rifles. These new-fangled shooting irons could not only pour 
lead faster than the old muzzle loaders but they could reach out 
and overtake an Indian twice as far away and detain him per- 
manently. The Indians became aware of this latest development 
in the field of ballistics when an unusual number of their braves 
who were supposedly out of range of the wagons, departed 
abruptly for the Happy Hunting Grounds. 


Bows and arrows couldn't compete with such fancy weapons. 
Open attack was now out of the question. Their wiles and 
strategy failed to induce the emigrants to break camp and make 
themselves vulnerable by stretching out on the march. The cun- 
ning redskins tried to stampede the livestock by setting grass 
fires. Captain Townsend had his men dig a fire trench in a half 
circle from river bank to river bank around the corral and filled 
every available washtub and bucket with water in case a wagon 
should start blazing. Out-gunned and out-maneuvered, the Sioux 
gave the siege up as a bad job and departed. Some hours later 
the wagon train moved on. 


Alerted to even greater vigilance by the mute evidence of the 
battlefield, Dave Weaver, Lafe Huggins, Jed Butterworth and their 
friends journeyed on. It was through country quite different than 
the plains. The going was rough and tough at times but they 
made it and by August 14th reached a ford on the Yellowstone 
near the present site of Livingston, Montana. Here the party split, 
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some to prospect the Yellowstone and some to go on to Virginia 
City in Alder Gulch. Dave Weaver was determined to try his 
luck on the Yellowstone and within a week he, Dave Shorthill, 
and Frank Garrett found pay-dirt in a tributary still known as 
Emigrant Gulch. 

Jed and Lafe elected to follow the Bozeman Trail to its end. 
They had been in Crow Indian territory for some time. While the 
Crows were not above coveting a white man’s horses to the point 
of borrowing them for keeps, they were considered fairly friendly. 
As soon as the travellers crossed Bozeman Pass to descend to the 
broad Gallatin valley they were supposedly out of Indian coun- 
try. When they reached Alder Gulch and found Virginia City 
seething with all of the activity that attends a booming, frontier, 
mining camp they caught the gold fever worse than ever and for- 
got the anxieties and perils of the trail. As Jed and Lafe walked 
down the gulch past Bummer Dan's gravel bar to get their bear- 
ings on the day they arrived, a familiar voice hailed them. 

“Howdy, pilgrims, what's been delaying you tenderfeet?” 

They stopped dead in their tracks, open-mouthed with amaze- 
ment and incredulity. Across the gulch, leaning on a shovel, 
was a grinning man with every appearance of a sourdough miner. 
“By the eternal,”’ cried Jed, “If it isn't Long Luke. Why you 
danged old codger how in the world did you get here?” 

The men hurried across a tailing dump to meet in the middle 
of the gulch. 

“TI can't believe my eyes,” said Lafe Huggins. “How long 
have you been here, Luke? Did you grow wings and fly?” 

Long Luke laughed his big, booming laugh. ‘‘Boys,” he said, 
“Remember what I told you back at Fort Laramie? The longest 
way round is sometimes the shortest way home. Well, after you 
fellows headed out hell-bent to take the Bozeman Trail I traded my 
cattle and wagon and got me a right good saddle horse and a 
couple of pack animals. I could travel fast and light by myself. 
I took the long way round by the Oregon Trail to Fort Hall and 
then north. I'm an old timer in this man’s camp. I've been here 
five days.” 


THE VANISHING REDSKIN. 
INJUN FIGHTING, 1952 STYLE 

Two Medicine, war chief of the marauding Blackfeet, skimmed 
around the corner closely pursued by the Captain of the wagon 
train. The Chief's scant costume wasn't sufficient to hamper his 
flight very much. A bedraggled chicken feather tugged at his 
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brick-hued scalp lock, a cotton shirt which had slipped its moor- 
ings, and a pair of much abused overalls made up the ensemble. 
Of course he might have made better speed had his mother not 
tabooed the unconventionality of a mere breech clout. 

He realized the necessity for haste. It didn't take a trained 
observer to see that. His face was set with desperation and pal- 
lor showed between the freckles and the smears of lipstick war 
paint. He gripped the crotch of his trusty slingshot in one hand 
and his bare feet fairly flew. 

The Captain of the Emigrants was also showing rare form. 
He didn’t know that he was a hardy plainsman. He looked like a 
party more familiar with limousines than covered wagons and his 
natty attire belied his role of pioneer. A certain amount of exer- 
cise was plainly what he needed but for a man of his years and 
em bon point he was over-doing it. He was spurred by grim de- 
termination. You could see that. The blood lust gleamed in his 
eye. The chase and outraged dignity flushed his face to an 
apopletic hue. 

With a final spurt he clutched for the fleeing Terror of the 
Plains. The fugitive cast a despairing glance over his shoulder 
and then, elusive as mercury, slumped to the ground. The un- 
expected strategy was a success. The Captain hurdled just in 
time to keep from tripping over his quarry. His hat flew off and 
rolled ahead of him while his momentum carried him on hope- 
lessly out of stride. 

Chief Two Medicine was up and away in a flash, heading for 
a high board fence at right angles to his former course. The Cap- 
tain of the Emigrants stooped to recover his hat. ZING! A china 
miggle struck the pavement at his feet and ricocheted with a 
malicious whine. The Captain jerked himself erect and glared, 
for this was a recurrence of the outrage that had prompted the 
pursuit. Astride the fence, Two Medicine, war chief of the Black- 
feet, was stretching the rubbers of his sling-shot to their limit. -The 
Captain shook his fist in impotent fury. The Chief loosed the sec- 
ond missile. The Captain leaped with surprising agility. He 
clapped a hand to his ample thigh and capered with undignified 
abandon. His face twisted with rage and pain. With a howl of 
thwarted vengeance he headed for the fence. 

Two Medicine, wily aborigine, emitted a shrill, defiant war 
cry, thumbed his stub nose derisively, and vanished behind the 
stockade to tread the alley trails of his favorite hunting grounds. 
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The 1952 (4th) annual Festival of Montana Institute of the 
Arts was held in Missoula, June 20, 21, 22. State University build- 
ings were used for meeting and displays. Every branch of the 
Institute was well represented. Fine arts, crafts, drama, history, 
music, photography, social science, and writing groups are con- 
tributing substantially to the avowed purpose of the Institute as 
stated in the preamble of its constitution,—viz. 

"|, . to preserve the heritage of the state as found in its 
history, and folklore, to stimulate creative work in the several 
arts, and to make these cultural resources available for the bene- 
fit and enjoyment of the people of Montana.” 

Founded by Dr. H. G. Merriam, of the State University English 
Department, the scope and accomplishments of the Institute have 
exceeded his expectations though not his hopes. The organization 
will be an enduring and priceless monument to his vision and 


energy. 


* * * * 


The pictures on the opposite page represent another mystery. 
A solution is solicited. On May Ist, Dudley White, Fred Krieg 
and Finch Brown of Columbus found the stone marker in Hensley 
Creek, four miles east of Columbus. They took it to the old pio- 
neer cemetery 22 miles west of Park City. So far there has been 
no identification of R. R. Chen and no clue to how he happened to 
be in that wild, unsettled part of the country in the year that Father 
DeSmet founded St. Mary’s Mission in the Bitterroot Valley. 

Of course it is possible that Mr. Chen was connected in some 
way with the remnant of the fur days though no mention of such 
a name is made in available journals of that time. If the monu- 
ment is not a hoax someone must have been with him who cut 
the legend on the rock. The inscription seems to have weathered 
better than those on some granite and marble markers of more 
recent date. The shading of the letters in the close-up picture 
creates an optical illusion due to the lighting. Look at the picture 
steadily for a minute or two and then try to decide whether the 
letters are incised or embossed. 

Bert Hansen of the State University English Department, whose 
direction of historical pageants has won acclaim, has four such 
shows scheduled for this summer. ‘Winning the High Wide 
Border” will be presented at Cut Bank, July 12 and 13. “Gold Is 
Where You Find It’’ will be a feature at the Centennial Discovery 
of Gold Celebration at Deer Lodge, Aug. 20, 21, 22, 23. “A Tale 
of the Milk River Valley” is booked for Aug. 30 and 31 and Sept. 1 
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at Glasgow, while at Three Forks on July 26 and 27 will be shown 
‘Homeward Bound”, the third in a Lewis and Clark series which 
has been sponsored by the Three Forks Chapter of The American 
Pioneer Trails Association. 

The people of Deer Lodge are going all out for their gala, 
four-day celebration in August. The bed grounds are limited so 
those who plan to see the show from opening deal to final bet 
should make their reservations early. 
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The library has been fortunate in acquiring the Silliman col- 
lection of letters which deal with mining conditions and problems 
in Butte from July, 1880 to March, 1883. Benjamin Silliman was a 
chemist of New Haven, Conn. He authored many technical books 
and was often consulted on mining matters. There are 85 letters 
in the collection, all from Butte people to Mr. Silliman. Twenty- 
five were written by Thomas Buggsy and there are others from 
Edward Reilly, H. J. Davis, R. G. Lansing, Amasa Mason, Joseph 
R. Walker. They throw much light on the techniques, problems 
and even financing of their day and consider the early develop- 
ment of copper mining in some detail. 

Another equally valuable collection of letters was recently 
obtained which deal with banking in Virginia City, M.T., 1864 to 
1872. The informal banking methods of the pioneers would appall 
our modern banking experts and the watch dogs in the State Bank 
Examiner's office. The following sample will illustrate the agility 
with which one money-changer feinted, dodged, and shadow- 
boxed his way through a day of frenzied finance. This letter is 
from someone named Richmond to Charley Dahler of the firm 
Hussey, Dahlerand Company. The bank opened in Virginia City 
on July 4, 1866. Here is the letter: 

Virginia M. T. Sept 17/66 


Dear Charley 

Your No. 3 just at hand, am sorry you have not received my 
No. 3 as it contained a note against ] Morris & Bro sent to us by a 
New York house. I send you a copy of the letter herewith 
try your best to hunt up the original as the note cannot be re- 
placed, we will have to quit sending by the express co. they are 
constantly loosing our letters. Charge Hough with the $100 C.D. 
& credit us, and if he enquires for the ck. when you make up his 
a/c tell him you can't find it. I paid Largey off to day but it took 
all the dust I had, owe about 15 M to depositers and havnt an 
ounce on hand you have over 10 M of it, send me over what ship- 
ping dust you can spare at once and charge it at $18 Pr OZS. 
Send 2 or 3 hundred ozs if you can. _There is a good chance to 
ship in three or four day and | don’t want to miss it. Warren 
writes me that there is no currency in Salt Lake City, that every- 
one of the banks are “bushed” on cy. he sends me a little now 
and again but I disct so much exchange that I am almost alway 
short. Feel sorry that we can’t keep better supplied with cy at 
the present time as there is a good deal of dust offered. I am 
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wondering what I would do for cy next day Tootle & Leach 
shinning around and doing my best, bought $1000 worth of Ban- 
nock from a man on Saturday and only had $300 cy on hand paid 
him that amt and told him to come in an hour and get the bal then 
shinned and raised the $700 from four or five different parties, had 
no sooner got back with it than Creighton checked on me for $1000 
to pay his hands, gave him the $700 as the dust man did not come 
in on Saturday evening I trusted to luck to raise enough to pay 
him on Monday as I! was thinking over things on Sunday morn- 
ing man came in and wanted to know if I would give him a dratt 
for $2000#, you bet I accomadated him, with that and what I got 
on deposit things has gone on very smoothly to day although there 
was one ck for $1950 presented first thing this morning. I had 
heard of its being out and had borrowed 2 one thousand dollar 
bills from Con. [ Con. Weary ]}—which he cannot use and told me 
I could have them as long as I liked if I would only return him 
small bills—so I asked the $1950 man for $50 and then gave him 
the two large bills, but he only took one & left the other on deposit. 
You must try and do something with John Morris & Bro if the 
letter don't turn up. I hardly know what to write to the parties in 
N.Y. I enclose copy of note. don't you think you had better copy 
your letters enclosing remittances or reporting dfts. 
Very truly Richmond 
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ALBERT GALLATIN AND THE OREGON PROBLEM: A STUDY 
IN ANGLO-AMERICAN DIPLOMACY, by Frederick Merk. (Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 1950) 97 pp., index, $2.50. 


For a number of years Frederick Merk has been Harvard 
University’s specialist upon the history of the West. His scholarly 
articles and monographs have largely dealt with the national 
implications of the history of that region In previous writings Merk 
has interested himself generally in the international controversies 
of the Oregon boundary problem. This author's latest volume 
deals, more particularly, with Albert Gallatin’s attempts to nego- 
tiate the boundary question at the London Conference of 1826- 
1827. 

From the taking of Astoria by the British in the War of 1812 
until the Oregon Treaty of 1846 the Oregon question provoked a 
variety of crises of steadily growing intensity. Gallatin’s oppor- 
tunity to assume a mediator’s role came in the 1820's when a 
rupture with the British seemed inevitable. Merk’s real service to 
history lies in his analysis of the forces of both disorder and peace 
in this vital area. He unravels much of the confusion that former- 
ly confronted students of the area. And he rescues Albert Gal- 
latin from the oblivion surrounding this part of his career. Most 
persons are well acquainted with that cosmopolite’s notable 
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tenure as Secretary of the Treasury, but few persons know his 
later career. Gallatin’s Oregon role “in rescuing the negotiation 
from failure and making it the means of lowering tensions’ has 
until now remained unheralded. That Swiss, respected both in 
England and America, served this country well as an arbiter of 
peace from 1827 to 1830. 


Gallatin's suggestion of a boundary line was the one ulti- 
mately adopted. In championing a reasonable basis for settle- 
ment of an area of some 450,000 square miles, he helped deter- 
mine the strategic twentieth century outlet to the Pacific which 
Canada and the United States today amicably share. His con- 
ception of that boundary made it possible for thousands of farmers 
to trek northwestward ‘where flows the Oregon” and on to the 
fertile banks of the Columbia River. Although Gallatin took no 
part in the final negotiation of 1846, he did witness five unsuccess- 
ful negotiatory attempts to partition the Oregon country between 
the United Sates and England in the twenty years before the one 
Bernard De Voto has labeled the “year of decision.” Merk’s main 
concern in this small volume is the third of these negotiations. 


South of the 49th parallel United States claims, reinforced 
by those formerly held by Spain, made American claims more 
secure than England's; north of the parallel! the opposite was true. 
Since 1670 the Hudson's Bay Company had been a partner of 
the British Crown in the colonization of the remote wastelands of 
the north. Its monopoly of trading rights on English soil strength- 
ened its interest in and claims to the Oregon area. In fact, the 
negotiations which Gallatin participated in were touched off by 
pressure exerted by that company upon George Canning, head of 
the Foreign Office in 1826. A visit from George Simpson, gov- 
ernor of the company, to the foreign secretary generated new in- 
terest in London to get the Oregon question settled. All of this 
background the author describes as he does a play by play ac- 
count of the London Oregon Conference that ensued. American 
policy, British home opinion, details of the negotiations, United 
States sentiment for annexation are all considered in nine brief 
chapters totaling but 97 pages, including the Index. 

Merk admits that his account of the Oregin negotiation of 
1826 differs markedly from that of Samuel Flagg Bemis’ John 
Quincy Adams and the Foundations of American Foreign Policy 
(New York, 1949). He largely explains this discrepancy as due 
to the vastly different personalities of Gallatin and Adams, two of 
the chief negotiators which these two modern historians have in- 
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terpreted. Although the former volume was a prize winner, this 
reviewer prefers the easy style of Merk’s little book to the ponder- 
ous tenor of the interpreter of the tense Adams’ views. The lack 
of a bibliography, however, is to be regretted. 

University of California Andrew F. Rolle 

at Los Angeles 


TUNE ON AN ASPEN LEAF, by Gladys Bibee Price. ( Vantage 
Press, New York, 1952) 114 pp, $2.50. 


As the title implies Tune on an Aspen Leaf is no Wagnerian 
opera; nor does it fit any stylized pattern, though it does have the 
haunting undertones and the repeated melodies of a modrigal. It 
is rather like a continuous bird song filled with arpeggios and oc- 
casional crescendoes, the sort of natural music the sympathetic 
ear catches from the constant whispering of the graceful white 
limbed aspens, surely the wood nymphs of an earlier time. 

Tune is a delightful and comfortable book recording one 
family’s successful back to the land movement. The Prices’ Perry, 
Gladys (the author, ) their young son Jerry, and their Samoyede 
dog, Teddy, went into a huddle to discover ways and means, 
when they realized that their too-short week-ends fishing the Mc- 
Kenzie represented what they wanted from life. Perry and 
Gladys were well-paid office workers and between week-ends 
hustled off to their offices, leaving Jerry and Teddy, lonely and 
bored, to range the expensive, empty apartment under the ef- 
ficient but impersonal eye of a well-paid maid, and to count the 
days until their next sortie into the open spaces. 

More and more it was borne in upon the minds of the parents 
that life began for them when they stowed their gear in the 
Chrysler, collected boy and dog, and hit for the country, and 
when a friend suggested that they should buy the old Bibee home- 
stead on Flathead Lake where Gladys had grown up—well they 
found they couldn't laugh it off. They caught themselves plan- 
ning how they could swing it if they really wanted it and what 
furniture and belongings they would sell if they did buy it. After 
a night of castle-building they found themselves hurrying breath- 
less, fearful that someone else had bought their ranch, back to the 
agent. No one else had, and in a spirit venture they consummated 
the deal. 

In an easy pleasant style Mrs. Price tells the incidents that 
highlighted the rebuilding of her father’s homestead into the 
modern ranch it is today. Not a little of the charm of the book 
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lies in the recaptured memories and delights of her childhood 
when she tagged her grandfather from morning to night learning 
from him appreciation for nature and for people. Together they 
trooped the hills, fished the lake and streams, and visited neigh- 
boring ranches, or with all the folk in Big Arm crowded the dock 
to watch the old steamer Klondike come in with the mail. 

It was really an explanation of Gramp’s, made to the child 
Glady, that gives the title of the book particular significance. One 
day a visitor at the ranch, entertaining the children and Gramp 
placed an aspen leaf ‘between his thumbs lengthwise, and cup- 


ping his slender hands about his mouth began to play music 
lilting melody, full of tone patterns, the notes coming easily and 
smoothly.’ Afterward Gramp agreed with the child: ‘That was 
good all right, Glady. You know you don’t have to have a golden 
trumpet to make pretty music. The aspen leaf will do just as 
well, maybe better. It's the simple, everyday things in life that 
are best.” 

And this is the message of the song which Gladys Bibee Price 
plays again for us in her charming little book, Tune on an Aspen 
Leat. 

Southern College of Education Myrtle A. Clifford 

Idaho 
CUSTER’S CONQUEROR, by William J. Bordeaux. (Privately 


printed ,1952)) 92 pp., 27 plates, 1 map, $3.50. 


The title of this book indicates that it deals primarily with 
the Custer Battle, but actually it is a biography of Chief Crazy 
Horse, whom the author has credited with Custer’s defeat. Only 
one chapter is devoted to the famous battle and that is one 
chapter too many. The battle story related therein is the most 
ridiculous account I have ever read. 

The author would have us believe that Sitting Bull predicted 
the battle and that ‘every soldier will die by his sword.” Also, 
he informs us that the entire village knew of the approach of the 
soldiers as early as the afternoon of the 24th, that a plan of battle 
was outlined the next morning by Crazy Horse; and that “braves, 
young and old, galloped off towards the lower end of the village” 
to meet Custer’s attack, which apparently was expected to come 
from the direction of the forks of the Bighorn. He further confuses 
the reader by speaking of Benteen being engaged in the valley 
fight and of “Reno's fierce attacks to break through” to the aid of 
Custer. He makes no mention of Terry and Gibbon but states 
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that, ‘Either through luck or superior prudence Major Reno and 
Captain Benteen extricated themselves from their perilous posi- 
tion near the village and escaped from the danger zone under 
cover of darkness.” One of the most erroneous statements is 
made in connection with Rain-In-The-Face: “Allied with Gall the 
two combined bands put Reno and Benteen’s commands into a 
‘onfused flight for cover in the wooded hills. Rain-in-The-Face, 
like Gall, lacked the necessary warring technique required to as- 
sure victory. He had Benteen at his mercy and with the amount 
f warriors in pursuit of the blue coats with fresh mounts, re- 
marked an old survivor, we could have cut them off and stopped 
them from reaching Reno’s command.” He labels as “Custer 
Battlefield’ a map which includes four states. 

The author apparently has never visited the battlefield nor 

read any of the better known accounts of the battle. Consequent- 
he has permitted these ficticious Indian tales to be published 
as truthful accounts. His endeavor to record Indian stories of the 
fe of Crazy Horse is commendable but he deserves severe 
riticism for publishing these stories as facts. In the preface and 
the page preceding it, he assures the reader of ‘the elimination 
f all contradictory information” and “doubtful evidence” and 
states that, "His close union with his own tribe (Brule) and daily 
‘onversation with them gives us an assurance that no doubtful 
evidence will appear.” 

I have been chiefly concerned with only one chapter of this 
book. However, errors elsewhere have been discoverd. For ex- 
ample, the author refers to General Crook as Crooks, and he has 
Crow Indians fighting at the Battle of the Rosebud instead of 
Shoshoni. He also ties up the Bozeman Trail with the Black Hills 
gold rush, and states that the military posts mentioned in the Fort 
Laramie Treaty of 1868 were not abandoned as specified. 

The only good thing I can say for this book is that it has a 
nice cover and contains several good sketches. 

Harry B. Robinson 

Historian 

National Park Service 


A HISTORY OF PHELPS DODGE, 1834-1950, by Robert Glass 
Cleland. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1952) Appendix, Illus., 
307 pp., XXII, $4.00. 


Robert Glass Cleland has an uncluttered style the simplicity 
of which never becomes monotonous. In This Reckless Breed of 
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Men there were passages of real beauty; in none of his books is 
one conscious of the mechanics of narrative. This is especially 
true of Phelps Dodge. 

This book is not a critical or analytical study. It considers 
the company in the context of America’s economic growth from 
1834 to 1950, but it is not what could be called a business or 
entrepreneurial history. 

Unlike the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, Phelps Dodge 
was, from its organization in 1834 until the early nineteen hun- 
dreds, managed, directed and controlled by a family dynasty. It 
was primarily a metals trading company although it did a gen- 
eral merchandizing business. Cleland traces the company 
through its ups and downs, the panic of 1837, the lean years of the 
early 40's, the boom years between 1837 and 1857. 

The company grew with the country. It went into manufactur- 
ing and railroad building—and always the Puritan influence of 
the owners was evidenced in company policy. 

Then, in 1881, Phelps Dodge moved into the copper camps in 
Arizona. So vast had its operations become in Arizona by 1906 
that in that year the company gave up all other endeavors and 
concentrated exclusively on the mining, smelting, and selling of 
copper. Ten chapters chronicle the company’s development in 
Arizona. 

This would be a more valuable book if it dug a little deeper, 
if it threw more light on the relationship of Phelps Dodge and 
labor in Arizona, if it considered where Phelps Dodge fit into the 
scheme of regional colonialism, if it, in short, turned a less dif- 
fused spotlight on company policy. But, in a sense, at least, it is 
an authorized history and within the limits thus imposed, it is an 
effective, interesting, and valuable book. 

Carter Hough 


Los Angeles, California 
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MISCELLANY 


One of the most fruitful subjects for historical investigation in 
Montana is Fort Benton. Its economic significance between 1860 
and 1876 was tremendous. It was the commercial hub of the en- 
tire northern great plains region. Last summer Paul F. Sharp, 
associate professor of history at lowa State College (Dr. Sharp is 
currently a Fullbright scholar in Australia) spent about three 
weeks in our library going over our Benton material. The end 
product is an article in the May, 1952 issue of the Pacific Historical 
Review entitled ‘The Whoop-up Trail.’’ This is by far the best 
thing yet done on Benton. It deals with matters of consequence, 
not simply with anecdotes, and it fully explores the Canadian 
aspect of Benton's trade. 

We very much regret that Dr. Sharp did not favor us with his 
manuscript for the Montana Magazine of History. It is indeed dif- 
ficult, however, for us to compete for such prizes with the pro- 
fessional journals. After al!, the professional historian wants to 
place his articles where his colleagues will read them. 

Yet in terms of actual readership this particular article would, 
we dare say, have had three times the actual audience in the 
Montana Magazine of History that it will have in the Pacific His- 
torical Review—no offense to the latter journal which is a splen- 
did one. 

Perhaps we look at these matters rather subjectively but two 
ybservations seem to be in order: 1) The Montana Magazine of 
History now has nearly the largest (if not the largest.) per capita 
‘irculation of any historical journal, professional or otherwise, 
west of the Mississippi river. 2) Let the professional historian re- 
writing for the professional coterie. In our estimation the intro- 
verted nature of much historical writing and publishing is a bad 
thing. 

We grant that the Montana Magazine of History leaves much 
to be desired, that we have a lot to learn, that our issues are un- 
even in merit. But we are here to stay and we will inevitably be- 
come better. We propose to push our circulation without ceasing 
until we have not only the largest per capita circulation in the 
west, but the largest actual circulation. 

We frankly solicit well written and colorful articles from pro- 
fessional historians. We see no reason why good writing and 
color must detract from fact and significance. We assert that on 
the basis of promise and potential alone, it does not behoove the 
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professional historian to ignore us. History ought not to be the 
property of an exclusive academic club—whether it deals with 
Montana or world revolution. 

In due course the Montana Magazine of History will offer 
those who contribute to it a very much larger readership than most 
professional journals. And let no academician assume that the 
average subscriber is ill informed historically or that he lacks 
perception. 

We know, of course, that specialists will always find their 
keenest pleasure in recognition by other specialists, and that 
historians will, and ought to, contribute articles to journals de- 
signed for specialists. All we ask for is a balance lest the spe- 
cialists ultimately specialize themselves right out of business. 


In the Pacific Northwest Quarterly for January, 1952 there is 
an article by John W. Smurr entitled ‘‘A New Verendrye Theory.” 
This piece will interest Montanans who have gotten themselves 
mixed up in the somewhat contentious matter of where the Ver- 
endrye expedition went. Mr. Smurr contends that “it is plain that 
the key to the ‘mystery’ [ Verendrye route] has been available 
to us for many years.” He then proceeds to propound a new 
theory. The article is skillfully done, although the somewhat 
categorical nature of the approach is disturbing. Whether the 
new theory will ultimately hold water remains to be seen. It will 
doubtless be scrutinized by specialists and any unwarranted cate- 
goricalisms will be challenged. That is as it ought to be. We 
await comment particularly from G. Hubert Smith of the Smith- 
sonian Institution who has done much work on the subject. Thus 
far Smith's only general comment is to the effect that those who 
look into this matter soon discover that certain facts about the La 
Verendryes are indisputable, and that all the rest is speculation, 
more or less convincing. 

In any event, Smurr’s article is well worth reading. Whether 
he has been too positive too soon may remain to be seen. It is 
still good reading. 

Bill Smurr, incidentally is a Montanan presently engaged in 
research at the State University. He has an MA in Northwest 


History. 


The stress on regionalism in history is producing an ever in- 
creasing number of books on river valleys. Now comes The 
Dammed Missouri Valley: One-Sixth of Our Nation by Richard 
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G. Baumhoff (New York, Alfred A. Knopf), $3.75, and The Water 
and the Power: Development of the Five Great Rivers of the West, 
by A. N. Williams (New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce), $4.50. 

The Dammed Missouri Valley is primarily concerned with cur- 
rent affairs and with the complex picture of the problems in the 
multiple development program now underway in the valley. The 
controversies over the proposed agencies are well treated. Baum- 
hoff feels that we will ultimately get “an MVA shorn of some of its 
dubious elements.’ He predicts what you could call an MVAAA; 
‘the Missouri Valley Anti-Authority Authority.” 

The Water and the Power is a much more general work, quite 
naturally. The rivers treated are the Colorado, Rio Grande, Mis- 
souri, Columbia and Sacramento-San Joaquin. 

Williams is a whole hog “authority’’ man who believes that 
the complex water problem can only be solved by “the total as- 
similation, exploitation and development of that precious endow- 
ment, not on a local scale, or on a state scale, or on a regional 
scale, but on nothing less than a nation-wide scale.” The section 
on the Missouri is largely comprised of an attack on the Pick- 
Sloan plan, and the squabble between the Army Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. Any reader with a hostile view of 
valley authorities will shudder at William's concept of a super 
river agency. 





The Historical Society still has a dwindling number of items 
for sale. At least we still have them as we go to press. We have 
only four of W. S. Bell's pamphlet, Old Fort Benton. You can still 
have this rare item for $1.00 if you hurry. 

We have only four sets left of The Journals and Letters of 
Major John Owen, edited by P. C. Phillips and Seymour Dunbar. 
Price is $15.00 per set (2 vols.) 

A limited supply of the following are still available: 

Historical Society of Montana Contributions, Vols. IV (1903), 
V (1940), VI (1907), and X (1940). $3.00 per volume. 

Society of Montana Pioneers (register of Pioneers) Vol. I, 
1899, $5.00. 

We have the Society of Montana Pioneers Proceedings (with 
historical sketches) for 1916, 1917, and 1927. These are pamph- 
lets—50 cents. 

The Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of 18839, 
$2.00. 
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Constitution of the State of Montana. An early edition we 
think. Listed in Goodspeed’s catalog at $7.50. You can still have 


it for 50 cents. 
Rocky Mountain Magazine, Vol. I, No. 2, (1900), Vol. I, No. 3 


(1900)—50 cents a copy. 
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